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A TALE BY GOETHE. 


FROM THE “‘ ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE GERMAN EXILES.” 





[The following tale has been translated for the Messenger by a 
friend. It is one which we have often wished to see in English. 
We think the developement of character and interest out of a 
few simple transactions and incidents very masterly. ‘The moral 
tone also of the tale and its lesson are very valuable —J. F. C.] 


From the German of Goethe 


[This is extracted from the Conversations of the German Exiles. 
lt is told among other tales for the entertainment of a family of 
rank in Germany, who, driven from their Estates in the troublous 
times of the French Revolution, had taken refuge in another of 
their estates on the other side of the Rhine.—It is related by an 
old man, a sort of clergyman—a friend and inmate of the family; 
who in his intercourse with the world, had picked up a variety of 
stories illustrating his notions of human nature ——Tr.] 

“ Baroness —I should like my dear friend, that you should give us 
some more examples, and settle at your leisure with Louisa about 
the theory. Surely a disposition that has an i:clination for what is 
good, must highly delight us when we perceive it; but there is 
nothing more beautiful in the world than inclination, guided by rea- 
son and conscience. If you have another story of this kind we 
Wish to hear it. I am very fond of parallel histories; one illustrates 
the other, and explains its sense better than many dry words.” _ 

“ The Old Man.—I can produce some more which belong to this 
subject, for | have paid particular attention to these peculiarities of 


the human character.” 
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“ Louisa.—I have only one request to make. I confess that I dont 
like tales which always force our imaginations away to strange 
lands. For must every thing happen in Italy, in Sicily, or the 
East? Are Naples, Palermo and Smyrna, the only places where 
any thing interesting can occur? ‘The scene of Fairy tales may 
indeed be laid at Samarcand or Ormus, to perplex our imagination. 
But if you would cultivate our minds and hearts, give us some do- 
mestic, some family pictures, and we shall recognize ourselves so 
much the sooner in them, and if we feel ourselves hit, they will 
make so much deeper impression on our hearts.” 

“ Old Man.—Y ou shall be gratified in this also. Yet there is this 
peculiarity in these family pictures, that they all look much alike, 
and we have seen almost all circumstances of them well worn upon 
the stage. However, I will venture to relate a story, something 
similar to which is already known to you, and which can become 
interesting only by an exact delineation of what passed in the 
minds of the characters.” 


It may often be observed in families, that the children, in 
disposition as well as in appearance, bear the peculiarities 
sometimes of the father, and sometimes of the mother ; and the 
case also often occurs, that the child unites the natures of both 
parents in adistinct and wonderful manner. 

Of this, a young man whom I shall call Ferdinand, was a 
striking instance. His looks reminded me of both parents ; and 
their dispositions might be exactly distinguished in his. He 
had the light and gay humor of his father, as well as the im- 
pulse to enjoy the present moment, and a certain passionate 
way of regarding only himself on many occasions. But of his 
mother (so it seemed) he had a habit of quiet consideration, a 
feeling of what was right and just, and the power of sacrifi- 
cing himself for others. From this we easily see that those 
who associated with him, were often obliged, in order to ex- 
plain his character, to have recourse to the hypothesis that 
the young man had two souls. 

| pass over various events which happened in his youth, 
and will only relate an occurrence which illustrates his whole 
character, and which made a decisive epoch in his life. He 
had from his youth up, been used toa liberal manner of living, 
for his parents were in good circumstances, lived and brought 
up their children in a manner suitable to their condition ; and 
if at any time the father expended in company, in play, oF 
costly dress, more than was reasonable, the mother again 
knew how, as a good housekeeper, to set such limits to their 
ordinary expenses, that in the whole there remained an equili- 
brium, anda deficiency was never allowed to become apparent. 
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Besides the father was tortunate in trade ; many speculations 
which he had boldly undertaken were successful, and from his 
readiness to associate with others, he enjoyed the advantage 
of many connexions and much assistance in his business. 

Children, as aspiring natures, usually choose for themselves 
the example of the one in the family that seems to have the 
fullest enjoyment of life and its pleasures. ‘They see in a 
father who leads a life of ease and enjoyment, the example 
by which to regulate their own life; and as they early arrive 
at this notion, their desires and wishes usually advance in 
great disproportion to their means. They soon find themselves 
trammelled on all sides, the more as each generation makes 
new and larger demands; while the parents on the other hand, 
can for the most part only atlord to their children, what they 
enjoyed in earlier times, when every one was content to live 
more moderately and simply. 

Ferdinand grew up with the unpleasant feeling that he often 
was in want of that which he saw his play-fellows possessed of. 
He wished to be behind no one in his dress and in a certain 
liberality of living and behaviour; he wished to be like his 
father, whose example he saw daily before his eyes, and whio 
appeared to him as a model on a two fold account; as his 
father in whose favor a son usually cherishes a prejudice; and 
then again because the boy saw that the man led a life of sat- 
isfaction and enjoyment, and besides was valued and beloved 
by all. Ferdinand had upon this account many a contest with 
his mother, as we may easily imagine, since he was not willing 
to wear his fathers’ cast-off clothes, but wished himself always 
to be in the fashion. Thus he grew up, and lis demands con- 
stantly increased more and more rapidly, so that at last when 
he was eighteen years old, he could not but fee! himself alto- 
gether out of harmony with his condition. 

Hitherto he had not incurred debts, for his mother had in- 
spired him with the greatest horror of them; had sought to 
secure his confidence, and in many cases made the greatest ef- 
forts to gratify his wishes, or extricate him from little embar- 
rassments. Unfortunately at the very period when he now as 
a young man, paid more regard to the exterior; when from his 
passion for a very beautiful girl, being deeply involved in so- 
ciety, he wished not merely to place himself on a level with 
others, but to please and distinguish himself more than they; 
she was obliged to be more restricted than ever in her house- 
keeping. So then instead of satisfying his demandsas usual, she 
began to make appeals tohis good feelings, his love for her, and 
while she convinced his reason without changing his desires, 
drove him to aespair . 
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He could not alter the associations with which he was con- 
nected, without losing all that was dear to him in life. From 
his earliest youth he had been connected with this society, he 
had grown up with al] which surrounded him ; he could break 
no thread of his connexions, company, walks, and pleasure par- 
ties, without at the saine time offending an old school friend, a 
playfellow, a new and honorable acquaintance, or what was 
worse, his love. 

How higha value he set upon his attachment, you can easily 
conceive, when you learn that it at once was flattering to his 
senses, his mind, his vanity and his lively hopes. One of the 
most beautiful, agreeable and richest young ladies in the place, 
gave him at least for the moment, the preference above many 
rival suitors. She permitted him to make a display as it were 
of the service he devoted to her, and they appeared to be mu- 
tually proud of the chains they had thrown over each other. 
Now it became his duty to follow her every where, to spend 
time and money in her service, and to show in every way how 
highly he prized her partiality, and how necessary the posses- 
sion of it was to his happiness, 

This acquaiatance and this exertion, imposed upon Ferdi- 
nand more expenses than would have been natural under 
other circumstances. She had been particularly entrusted by 
her absent parents to a very strange aunt; divers arts and sin- 
gular arrangements were required to bring into society Ottilia, 
this ornament of society. Ferdinand exhausted himself in in- 
ventions to procure for her the gratifications which she so 
much liked to enjoy, and which she knew how to enhance to 
every one about her. And at this very moment, to be called 
by a beloved and honored mother to entirely different duties, 
to see no relief in this quarter, to feel so lively an abhorrence of 
debts, which too would not have relieved his condition long ; 
besides to be regarded by every one as rich and generous, and 
to feel the daily and pressing need of money, was surely one 
of the most painful situations in which a young mind, under 
the influence of passionate feelings, can be placed. 

Certain notions which had hitherto only passed lightly 
through his soul he now held fast ; certain thoughts which for- 
merly disturbed him only for a moment, now hovered longer 
before his mind, and certain feelings of irritation became more 
lasting and bitter. He had before looked upon his father as 
his model, he now envied him as his rival. He was in posses- 
sion of all that his son wished for; having easily at command 
every thing, the want of which distressed him; and this too 
related not to what was necessary, but to what the former 
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might dispense with. For the son thought that his tather 
ought in many cases to deny himself, in order to permit him 
lo enjoy. 

The father on the other hand was of a wholly different 
mind; he was one of those men who allow thetnselves much, 
and who on that account, lay themselves under the necessity 
of denying much to those who depend upon them. He had 
settled upon his son a certain allowance, and desired of him 
an exact account, nay even a regular reckoning for it. 

Nothing sharpens the eyes more than being under con- 
straint. For this reason women are for the most part more 
sharp-sighted than men, and no one is more closely observed 
by those under him, than he who commands, without, at the 
same time, leading the way by his own example. 

Thus the son was attentive to all the conduct of his father, 
particularly such as related to expenditure. He listened 
more closely when he heard that his futher had lost or gained 
in play ; he judged him more severely when he capriciously 
allowed himself expensive indulgences. “Is it not strange” 
said he, “that parents while they load themselves with enjoy- 
ments of every kind, while they according to their mere 
caprice, make use of the substance which chance has given 
them, should debar their children from every reasonable en- 
joyment, at the very time when youth is mostaliveto it! And 
with what oe do they do it? And how have they attained 
to this right? Should chance alone decide, and can that be- 
come aright where chance is the agent? Were my grand- 
father still living, who regarded his grand children equally as 
his children, I should be better off; he would not suffer me to 
be in want of what was absolutely necessary ; for is not that 
necessary to us, which we require in the connexions in which 
we are born and brought up? My grandfather would not let 
me want, any more than he would allow the extravagance of 
my father. Had he lived longer he would have clearly seen 
that his grandson is also worthy to enjoy, and so he would 
have perhaps assigned my fortune earlier in his will. Indeed 
I have heard that my grandfather was surprised by death, just 
when he was thinking of making a last will, and so perhaps 
mere accident has snatched from me my earlier share in a 
property which I am likely to loose altogether, if my father 
continues his present management.” 

With this and other sophistry, about possession and right, 
about the question whether one is under an obligation to obey a 
law or regulation, to which he has not given his assent; and 
how far it may be permitted to a man, to depart in secret 
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from the laws of the commmunity; he often employed himselt 
in his solitary hours of vexation, when perhaps from the bare 
want of money, he was obliged to decline a pleasure party, or 
other agreeable meetings. He had already parted with some 
small matters of value which he posssesed, and his customary 
pocket money was by no means sufficient. 

These feelings closed up his heart, and one may say that in 
these moments he cared not for his mother, who could not 
help him, and hated his father, who according to his opinion, 
every where stood in his way. Just at this time he made a 
discovery, which excited still more his indignation. He ob- 
served that his father was not only not a good manager, but 
very irregular in his affairs. For he often took money out of 
his desk in his haste, without noting it down, and afterwards 
frequently began to count and to reckon, and appeared vexed 
that the reckoning would not accord with the amount of cash. 
The son made this observation, and he felt it the more sensibly, 
if he perceived a decided deficiency at the very time when his 
father without hesitation made free use of the money. 

In this state of his feelings a singular accident occurred, 
which afforded him a tempting opportunity of doing that to 
which he had hitherto felt only a dark and undecided impulse. 

His father gave him a box of old letters to look over and ar- 
range. One Sunday when he was alone, he was carrying it 
through the chamber where the desk stood, which contained 
his fathers money. The box was heavy, he had taken hold of 
it wrong, and wished to set it down a moment, or rather only 
to rest it. Unable to hold it, he struck violently against the 
corner of the desk, and the cover of it flew open. He now 
saw all the rolls lying before him, at which he had often only 
cast in a side glance ; he set down his box and took away with- 
out thought or reflection, a roll from the side where his father 
usually seemed to take his money for capricious expenses. 
He again shut the writing table and tried the blow on the 
side, the cover flew open every time, and it was as good as if 
he had had a key to the desk. With eagerness he again sought 
every enjoyment which hitherto he had been ob iged to re- 
frain from. He was more assiduous in his attentions to his 
fair one ; every thing which he did and undertook was more 
passionate ; his liveliness and grace had changed into a vehe- 
ment, nay a wild manner, which did not ill become him, but 
which was beneficial to no one. 

What a spark is to the loaded musket, opportunity is to in- 
clination; and every inclination which we gratify in opposi- 
lion to our conscience, constrains us to lay out an excess o! 
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physical strength, we in return act as if wild, and it becomes 
difficult to conceal this exertion outwardly. 

The more his inward feelings rebuked him, the more Ferdi- 
nand heaped together ingenious arguments, and appeared the 
more spirited and free in his conduct, the more he felt himself 
fettered on one side. 

At this time, useless trinkets of various kinds were the fash- 
ion. Ottilia loved to adorn herself, and he sought a way of pro- 
curing them for her, without Ottilia herself properly knowing 
whence the presents came. The suspicion was thrown upon 
an old uncle, and Ferdinand was doubly pleased, while his be- 
loved discovered to him her gratification at the presents, and 
her suspicion of the uncle. 

But in order to procure for himself and her this gratification, 
he was obliged several times more to open his father’s writing 
table, and he did it with the less care, as his father at different 
times, had put in and taken out money without setting it 
down. 

Soon after, Ottilia was to go away some months, on a visit 
to her parents. The young people were extremely troubled, 
that they were edliged to separate, and a circumstance which 
occurred rendered their separation more affecting. Ottilia 
learnt by accident, that the presents came from Ferdinand. 
She charged him with it and when he confessed it, seemed to 
be much displeased. She insisted that he should take them 
back, and this gave him the bitterest pain. He decla- 
red that he neither could nor would live without her, he 
besought herto maintain her affection for him, and conjured her 
not to refuse him her hand, as soon as he was settled and pro- 
vided with means of support. She loved him, she was moved, 
she promised what he wished, and in this happy moment they 
sealed their promise with the warmest embrace, and a thous- 
and kisses. 

After her departure, Ferdinand seemed to himself very much 
alone. The society in which he was accustomed to see her 
charmed him no longer, now that she was wanting. He con- 
tinued to visit friends as well as places of amusement, only 
from habit, and it was with reluctance that he still occasion- 
ally invaded his father’s money to maintain a rivalry in expen- 
ses, to which he was urged by no passion. He was often 
alone, and his good soul seemed togain the mastery. He was 
astonished at himself upon calm reflection; at the manner in 
which he had run through that sophistry about right and pos- 
session, about claims to another’s property, and the whole 
chapter of the like questions, and had thereby been able to pal- 
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liate an unlawful action. It became more and move clear to 
him, that it is truth and faith alone which make men worthy 
of esteem, that to the good man it properly belongs, so to live 
as to shame all laws, while others may avoid them or use 
them for their own advantage. 

In the mean time, before these true and good ideas became 
wholly clear, and led to prevailing resolutions, he was still oc. 
casionally subject to the temptation of drawing from the for. 
hidden fountain on urgent occasions. But he never did it 
without aversion, and only as if dragged by the hair by an 
evil spirit. 

At last he summoned resolution, and made the determination 
before all things, to render the action impossible for himself, 
and inform his father of the condition of the lock. He took 
an ingenious method to execute his purpose, as he was carry- 
ing the box with the now arranged letters through the cham- 
ber in presence of his father, he purposely hit the box awk- 
wardly against the writing table. What was his father’s sur- 
prise when he saw the cover fly open? They both examined 
the lock, and found that the catch had become useless from age, 
and the edges were decayed. Immediately all was repaired, 
and Ferdinand had not for a long time enjoyed a moment of 
vreater satisfaction, than when he saw the money in so good 
custody. 

But this was not enough for him. He immediately determin- 
ed again to collect the sums which he had purloined from his 
father, and of which he yet well knew the amount, and in one 
way or another restore them to him. He now began to live 
with the strictest economy, and to save all that was possible 
from his pocket money. It was indeed little that he could re- 
serve, compared with what he had formerly squandered, and 
yet the sum already appeared great since it was beginning to 
make reparation for his crime. And surely there is an im- 
mense difference between the last dollar that a man borrows 
and the first he repays. 

He had not been long on this good path, when his father 
determined to send him away on business affairs. He was to 
make himself acquainted with a distant manufacturing estab- 
lishment. A plan was contemplated to erect a counting house 
in a region, where the necessaries of life and labor were very 
cheap, to establish a partner there, in order to gain themselves 
the profits which they were at present obliged to grant to 
others, and by money and credit form an extensive establish- 
ment. Ferdinand was to enquire into the state of affairs in 
ihe neighborhood, and to render a circumstantial account of 
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them. His father had assigned him money for nceggs and 
prescribed to him to make that. answer his purposes. It was 
liberal, and he had nothing to complain of in that respect. 

Even upon his journey Ferdinand lived very sparingly, upon 
reckoning and counting again and again, he found that he 
could save the third part of his travelling expenses, if he con- 
tinued to restrict himself in every way He now hoped for 
the opportunity of accomplishing the rest by degrees, and he 
fonnd it. For opportunity is an impartial Goddess, and favors 
what is good and well as what is bad. 

In the region which he went to visit, he found every thing 
nore advantageous than had been supposed. Livery one went 
on in the old established customs of the trade. Of new disco- 
vered improvements they had no knowledge, or made no use. 
They laid out only moderate sums of money, and were content 
with moderate profits; and he soon saw that with a certain 
capital, with advances of money, by the purchase of the raw 
material in large quantities, by the employment of machinery 
with the help of skilful workmen, a great and solid establish- 
ment might be erected. He felt himself much elevated by the 
idea of this probable activity. The fine region, in which every 
inoment his beloved Ottilia hovered before him, made him 
wish that his father would settle him in this situation, and en- 
trust to him the new establishment, and thus provide for him in 
a liberal and unexpected way. 

He observed all with greater attention, because he already 
regarded all ashis own. He had for the first time the oppor- 
tunity of applying his knowledge, the powers of his mind, and 
his judgment. The country itself as well as the other objects 
interested him in the highest degree, they were refreshment 
and medicine, and soothing and healing to his wounded heart ; 
for he could not without pain think of his father’s house, in 
which as if in a sort of frenzy, he had been able to commit a 
deed which now appeared to him to be the greatest crime. 

A friend of his house, an active man but of feeble health, 
who himself had at first suggested the idea of such an estab- 
lishment in his letters, was always at his side, showed him 
every thing, made him acquainted with his ideas, and was 
pleased when the young man met er even anticipated his 
views. This old man led a very simple life, partly from ineli- 
nation, and partly because his health required it. He had no 
children; a niece took care of him to whom he had destined 
his property, and fer whom he wished as a husband, a man ot 
diligence and activity ; in order that he might see that accom 
plished bv the aid of foreign capital and unimpaired powers, of 
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which he had formed the idea, but from which he was withheld 
by the want of health and property. 

Hardly had he seen Ferdinand, when he appeared to him to 
be his man—and his hope increased, when he observed in the 
young man so strong an inclination to the business and the 
country. He discovered his thoughts to his niece, and she 
appeared not averse. She wasa young, handsome, healthy 
looking girl, of agreeable manners in all respects. 

The attention to her Uncle’s household, kept her always 
lively and active; and the cares of his health always soft and 
pleasing; one could not desire a more excellent person fora 
wife. 

Ferdinand who had before his eyes only the loveliness and 
love of Ottilia, quite overlooked the good country maiden, or 
wished, that if Ottilia should hereafter reside in this region as 
his wife, to be able to afford her the assistance of such a house- 
keeper and manager. He reciprocated the friendliness and 
complaisance of the maiden, in a very unconstrained and easy 
manner; as he became better acquainted with her, learned to 
esteem her; he soon treated her with more regard, and she as 
well as her uncle interpreted his behaviour in conformity to 
their wishes. 

Ferdinand had now made exact investigation, and gained 
all the necessary information. He had, with the help of the 

Uncle, digested a plan, and according to his usual lightness, 
did not conceal that he reckoned upon carrying the plan into 
execution himself—at the same time, he had paid many com- 
pliments to the niece, and pronounced happy the household 
which should be committed to so careful a housekeeper. She 
and her Uncle from this, believed that he really had serious in- 
tentions with regard to her, and were so much the more gra- 
cious towards him in all things. 

It was not without satisfaction, that Ferdinand learned in 
his enquiries, that he not only had much to hope from this 
place in future, but that he could also now conclude a profita- 
ble traffic; by this means, replace the sums stolen from his fa- 
ther, and thus free himself at once from this oppressive bur- 
den. He made known to his friend the project of his specu- 
lation, who was exceedingly delighted with it, and afforded 
him all possible assistance, and even wished to procure all for 
his young friend upon credit, which he however did not ac- 
cept, but paid for part immediately with the surplus of his tra- 
velling money, and engaged to discharge the remainder 1 
due time. ata 

With what joy he had the goods packed and laden, cannot 
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be expressed; with what satisfaction he set out on his return 
may be imagined. For the highest feeling which man can 
have, is that when he raises and frees himself by his own pow- 
er from a fault, still more from a crime. The good man who 
travels on his way without any striking deviation from the 
right path, resembles a quiet, praiseworthy citizen; while on 
the other. hand, the other deserves admiration and praise as a 
hero and conqueror; and in this sense, the seemingly paradoxi- 
cal saying seems to have been uttered, that the Deity himself 
has more joy over one returning sinner, than ninety and nine 
just persons. 

But, alas! Ferdinand could not by his good resolutions, by 
his amendment and restitution, avert the unhappy consequen- 
ces of his deed, which awaited him, and which were destined 
painfully to possess anew his spirit already restored to its 
calmness. During his absence, a storm had gathered, which 
was to burst just upon his return to his father’s house. 

Ferdinand’s father was, as we know, not the most orderly, 
as far as related to his private money; his business concerns on 
the contrary, were very carefully conducted by an exact and 
skilful partner. The old man certainly would not have re- 
marked the money which his son took from him, had there not 
unfortunately, been among it a packet of a species of coin rare 
in that country, which he had won of a foreigner in play. 

This he missed, and the circumstance appeared to him sus- 
picious. But what extremely disturbed him, was, that some 
rolls, each of a hundred ducats, were missing, which he had 
lent some time before, but certainly had received again. He 
knew that the writing table used to fly open by a blow; he re- 
garded it as certain, that he had been robbed, and was in con- 
sequence thrown into the most violent passion. His suspi- 
cion hovered round on all sides. With the most dreadful threats 
and imprecations, he related the matter to his wife. He wish- 
ed to search the house from top to bottom; to examine all the 
servants, male and female, and the children; no one escaped 
his suspicion. His good lady did her best to quiet her hus- 
band; she represented to him into what embarrassment and 
discredit this story would bring him and his house, if it was 
noised abroad; that no one would take interest in the misfor- 
tune which had befallen them, except to mortify them by their 
commiseration; that in such an occurrence, neither he nor she 
would be spared; that still more strange observations might be 
made; if nothing came to light, that they might perhaps dis- 
cover the perpetrator, and recover the money without making 
him unhappy for life. By these aud other representations, she 
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prevailed upon him at last to remain quiet, and by silent in- 
vestigation, get some clue to the matter. 

And alas! the discovery was already near enough. Ottilia’s 
aunt was informed of the mutual vow of the young people. 
She was acquainted with the presents that her niece had recei- 
ved. The whole matter was not disagreeable to her, and she 
had only kept silence about it, because her niece was absent. 
A settled connexion with Ferdinand, appeared to her advanta- 
geous; an uncertain adventure she could not bear. Accord- 
ingly as she heard that the young man was soon to come back, 
and as she daily expected the return of her niece, she hastened 
to communicate the intelligence of what had taken place, to 
the pareuts, to hear their opinion about it, and to ask whether 
a speedy provision were to be hoped for for Ferdinand, and 
whether they would give their consent to a marriage with her 
niece. 

The mother was not a little astonished, when she heard of 
these circumstances. She shuddered when she learned what 
presents Ferdinand had given Ottilia. She concealed her aston- 
ishment, and begged the aunt to allow her more time to talk 
over the matter conveniently with her husband,assured her that 
she considered Ottilia as an advantageous match for her son, 
and that it was not impossible to make suitable provision for 
him very shortly. 

When the aunt had departed, she thought it not advisable 
to confide the discovery to her husband. Her only object now 
was to clear up the unhappy mystery, whether Ferdinand had 
as she feared, made presents with the stolen money. She 
hastened to the merchant who dealt most largely in this kind 
of Jewelry, after bargaining for some things of a similar kind, 
she at last said that he must not charge her an exhorbitant 
price, for he had sold the things cheaper to her son, who had 
had such a commission. The tradesman protested that he had 
not informed her of the exact priee, and said besides, that the 
discount on the kind of money with which Ferdinand had paid, 
ought to be likewise reckoned. He named to her the kind,to her 
extreme affliction it was the very same that his father had lost. 

She went away with a sorely oppressed heart, after she had 
for appearance sake set down the lowest prices. Ferdinand’s 
guilt was but too evident, the amount of the sums which were 
missing, was large, and to her melancholy feelings, the deed 
appeared most heinous, and the consequences most dreadful. 
She had the prudence to conceal the discovery from her hus- 
band, she expected the return of her son with mingled fear 
and desire. She wished to have the matter clearly explained, 
and she teared to learn the worst. 
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He came back with great cheerfulness. He had reason to 
expect commendation for the manner in which he discharged 
his commission, and at the same time, he brought with him 
secretly in his goods, the ransom with which he had thought 
to clear himself from his secret crime. 

His father received his report with satisfaction, yet not with 
so much approbation as he hoped, for the occurrence with the 
money made the man distracted and out of humor, the more 
as he had some considerable payments to make at this very 
time. This ill humor of his father pained him exceedingly, 
and still more the presence of the walls, the furniture, the wri- 
ting table which had been the witnessess of his crime. All 
his joy, his hopes and his pretensions forsook him, he felt him- 
self an ordinary nay most contemptible person. 

He was just wishing to attend to the secret sale of his goods, 
which were soon to arrive, and by active exertion tear himself 
from his misery, when his mother took him aside, and aflec- 
tionately and seriously charged him with his misdeed, without 
leaving open to him the least room for denial. His tender 
heart was torn to pieces, with a thousand tears he threw him- 
self at her feet, confessed his guilt, begged for forgiveness, and 
solemnly protested that nothing but his passion for Ottilia 
could have led him astray, and that no other crimes had ever 
been associated with this. He then related the history of his 
repentance, that he had purposely discovered to his father the 
pessibility of opening the writing table, and that by saving 
upon the journey and through a fortunate speculation, he saw 
himself in a situation to replace all. 

Upon this his mother who could not yield at once, insisted 
upon knowing what he had done with solarge a sum, for the 
presents amounted to a very small part. She showed him to 
his horror, a computation of what his father had missed. He 
could not confess to all, even of the silver, and strongly and 
solemnly swore that he had touched none of the gold. Upon 
this, his mother became extremely angry. She upbraided him 
with thinking to put off his loving mother with denial, with 
deceit and falsehood, at the very moment when he should, by 
a sincere repentance, make his amendment and reformation 
probable ; she said that she well knew, that one who was capa- 
ble of the one was capable of the rest; that it appeared proba- 
ble he had accomplices among his dissolute companions, that 
the traffic which he had concluded, had been made with the 
stolen money, and that he hardly would have given informa- 
tion of it, if his evil action had not been accidentally detected. 
She threatened him with the anger of his father, with civi! 
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punishment, and with entire rejection; yet nothing grieved 
him more deeply, than when she intimated to him that a con- 
nexion between him and Ottilia had been talked of. With 
her heart deeply moved, she left him in the most miserable 
condition ; he saw his crime discovered, he saw himself under 
a suspicion which magnified his guilt. In what way could he 
lope to persuade his parents that he had not taken the gold ? 
(‘rom the violent character of his father, he had reason to fear 
a public explosion. He beheld himself in a situation, every 
way the opposite of what might have been. The prospect of 
an active life, of a union with Ottilia vanished. He saw him- 
self an outcast, a fugitive and in strange lands, exposed to 
every distress. ; 

But all this which confounded his imagination, wounded his 
pride and grieved his affections, was not the most painful to 
him. What wounded him most deeply, was the thought that 
his virtuous purpose, his manly resolve, his well pursued plan 
of retrieving what had taken place, should be altogether mis- 
apprehended, entirely denied, and receive a construction di- 
rectly the opposite. 

When these reflections brought him to a gloomy despair, 
while he was obliged to acknowledge that he had deserved his 
fate, he was hereby most deeply moved ; while he learned the 
sad truth, that a misdeed is capable of destroying the effect 
even of good exertions. This return to himself, this reflection 
that the noblest endeavor should be to no purpose, completely 
overwhelmed him, he desired to live no longer. 

In this moment his soul thirsted for a higher assistance. He 
fell down on his seat, which he moistened with his tears ; and 
implored aid of the divine Being. His prayer was of a nature 
worthy of being heard; the man who raises himself up again 
from crime, is entitled to look for direct assistance; he who 
leaves none of his own powers unemployed, may, where they 
fail, where they will not suffice, call for the assistance of his 
Father in Heaven. 

In this conviction, in this urgent supplication, he continued 
a long time, and scarcely observed that the door opened and 
some one entered. It was his mother, who with a serene 
countenance, came to him, witnessed his distress, and address- 
ed him with consoling words. ‘ How happy am I” said she, 
“that I find at least that you are not a liar, and that I may re- 
gard your repentance as sincere. The gold has been found, 
your father when he received it again from a friend, gave it 
to the cash-keeper to take away, and distracted by the many 
occupations of the day, forgot it. Your account accords tol- 
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erably well with the silver, the sum is now much less. [ could 
not conceal the joy of my heart, and promised to procure again 
the deficient sum, if he would promise to make himself easy, 
and inquire no further about the matter. 

Ferdinand immediately passed to feelings of the liveliest joy. 
He hastened to accomplish his commercial transaction, soon 
delivered the money to his mother, even replaced what he 
had not taken, which he knew was missing merely through 
his father’s irregularity in his expenditure. He was happy 
and serene, yet this whole occurrence had left behind a very 
serious effect upon him. He had convinced himself, that man 
has the power to will and to accomplish the good, he now belie- 
ved also that man can thereby interest the Divine Being in his 
behalf, and promise himself his assistance, which he had _ him- 
self so directly experienced. 

With great joyfulness, he now discovered his pian to his 
father, of settling in that region. He represented the estab- 
lishment in all its value and extent; his father did not dislike it, 
and his mother secretly made known to her husband, the con- 
nexion between Ferdinand and Ottilia. So brilliant a daugh- 
ter-in-law pleased him, and the prospect of being able to pro- 
vide for his son without cost, was very agreeable to him. 

“ This story pleases me,” said Louisa, when the old man had 
ended ; “ and although it is taken from common life, it seems 
to me, not one of every day occurrence. For if we question 
ourselves and observe others, we find that we seldom receive 
the impulse from ourselves, to renounce this or that wish ; it is 
for the most part, outward circumstances which compell us to 
it.” 

“T could wish,” said Charles, “that we were not obliged to 
deny ourselves any thing, but that we had no knowledge at all 
of what we may not possess. In our condition alas! all is 
crowded together, all is closely planted, the trees all hanging 
full of fruit, and we must only walk along among them, be sat- 
isfied with shade, and renounce the fairest enjoyments.” 

* Let us now” said Louisa to the old man, “ hear the re- 
mainder of your story ?” 

The Old man.—* It is already ended.” 

Louisa.—* We have indeed the developement, but would 
now like to hear the conclusion.” 

The Old Man.—* You make an accurate distinction, and 
since you are interested in the fate of my friend, I will shortly 
relate to you what further befell him.” 

Freed from the oppressive burden of so hateful an offence, 
not without a modest satisfaction with himself, he now thought 
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of his future happiness, and expected the return of Ottilia, to 
explain himself and to fulfil in the whole extent, his plighted 
word. She came in the company of her parents, he hastened 
to her and found her more beautiful and lively than ever. He 
waited with impatience for the moment when he could speak 
to her alone, and lay before her his prospects. The hour came, 
and with all the joy and tenderness of love, he related to her 
his hopes, the nearness of his happiness, and the wish to share 
it with her. But how astonished, nay even confounded was 
he, when she received the whole matter with great levity, 
one might almost say with scorn. She jested not very deli- 
cately, about the solitude which he had selected for himself, 
about the figure they should make, if they should hie away to 
a thatched cottage like sheperd and sheperdess, and more in 
the same strain. 

Confounded and indignant, he turned back into himself, her 
belaviour had disgusted him, and he became in a moment cold. 
She had been unjust toward him, and he marked faults in her, 
which before had remained concealed from him. 

It also needed no very sharp eye to see that a kinsman, (as 
they called him,) who had come with her, attracted her atten- 
tion to himself, and had gained a large share of her attachment. 

Notwithstanding the intolerable pain which Ferdinand felt, 
he still soon collected himself,and the conquest in which he had 
already once succeeded, appeared to him a second time possi- 
ble. Ele saw Ottilia often, and acquired power over himself 
to observe her; he behaved ina friendly, or even tender man- 
ner toward her, and she no less toward him. But her charms 
had Jost their greatest power, and he soon felt that with her, 
seldom any thing came from the heart, and that she could be 
at her pleasure, tender and cold, fascinating and repulsive, 
pleasant or ill humoured. His heart became, by degrees, de- 
tached from her, and he resolved also to break asunder the 
very last thread. 

This operation was more painful than he had imagined.— 
He found her one day alone, and summoned the Kit 3 to 
remind her of her plighted word, and to recall back to her re- 
membrance that moment, when they, beth impelled by the 
tenderest feeling, had formed an engagement for their future 
life. She was friendly, one may almost say tender; he was 
softened, and wished at this moment, that all might be other- 
wise than he had imagined. He however collected. himself, 
and set before her with calmness and love, the history of his 
intended establishment. She appeared to rejoice at it, and in 
some measure only to regret that their union would thereby 
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be fartherdelayed. She gave him to understand, that she had 
not the smallest desire to leave the town; she disclosed her 
hope, that he, bysome year’s labour in that country, might 
place himself ina condition to make a great figure rtdre, rh 
present fellow-townsmen. She not obscurely intimated to 
him, that she expected of him that in future he would go still 
further than his father, and would in every thing make a more 
conspicuous and respectable show. 

Ferdinand felt but too well that he could expect no happi- 
ness from such a union; yet it was hard to renounce so many 
charms. And indeed he would perhaps have gone away from 
ler entirely undecided, had not the kinsman helped to set him 
tree, and in his conduct, shown altogether too much intimacy 
with Ottilia. Ferdinand thereupon, wrote her a letter, in 
which he once more assured her, that she would make him 
happy if she chose to follow him to his new destination ; but 
that he thought it not advisable for both to cherish a distant 
hope for a future time, and to bind themselves by a promise 
for an uncertain future. He still wished for a favorable an- 
swer ; but it came not as his heart, but as his reason must ap- 
prove. Ottilia gave him back his word in a very formal way, 
without entirely setting his heart at liberty, and in such man- 
ner also, the billet spake of her own feelings, that according to 
the spirit she was bound, but according to her words she was 
free. 

Why should I now be further particular? Ferdinand hast- 
ened back to his quiet region; his project was soon put in ope- 
ration ; he was regular and diligent, and only became more so, 
when the good natural maiden, whom we are already acquaint- 
ed with, blessed him as his wife, and the old uncle did every 
thing to make his domestic condition secure and convenient. 

I became acquainted with him in later years, surrounded by 
a numerous and handsome family. He himself related to me 
his history, and as is usually the case with men, to whom any 
thing of importance has happened in early life, this history had 
impressed itself so deeply upon him, that it had a great influ- 
ence upon his life. Even as a husband and father of a family, 
he was often accustomed to deny himself something which 
would have given him pleasure, ia order merely not to lose 
the practice of so noble a virtue, and his whole system of edu- 
cation insome measure consisted in this: that his children must 
be able to deny themselves something at once, upon the spot 
as it were. 

For example, in a way which at first | could not approve, 
he forbade one of his boys at the table to eat of a favorite 
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dish. To my astonishment the boy remained quiet, and all 
went on as if nothing had happened. 

And so too, the oldest, of their own motion, often suffered 
fine fruit or other delicacies to pass by them; on the other 
hand, he allowed them, I might perhaps say, every thing ; and 
there was no lack of good manners or of rude manners in his 
house. He appeared to be indifferent about all, and allowed 
them an almost uncontrolled freedom ; only if in the course of 
the week the fancy struck him, that every thing should be 
done at the moment; then in the morning the clocks were 
regulated, every one received his order for the day, business 
and amusements were crowded together, and no one was per- 
mitted to be behind handa second. 1 might entertain you for 
hours with his conversations, and his remarks upon this singu- 
lar mode of education. He jested with me as a Catholic priest 
about my vow,and maintained that every one ought as proper- 
ly make a vow of abstinence to himself, as of obedience to oth- 
ers, not in order to practice it always, but at the proper time. 

The Baroness here made some observations, and confessed 
that this friend was altogether in the right ; for so in a kingdom 
too, all rested upon the executive power ; let the legislature be 
reasonable as it might, it was of no service, if the executive 
were not powerful. 


0 


LETTERS FROM COUNTRY COUSINS,—No. 3. 


[We welcome our country cousin again. May he often come to 
teach us such lessons. Certainly winter loses all its gloom, while 
we hear such Christian interpretations of its weighty meaning.] 


You regret that Winter is coming! Well, for my part I do 
not: even in the country I love Winter. 

There are some that seem to hate the change of seasons, but 
to me their variety is as pleasant as day and night.—Others 
always quarrel with the present, and wish it were any other 
time of year. Spring is neither Summer nor Winter ;—you 
may take off your flannel in the morning, and freeze before 
noon ; or go to bed under a blanket, and be melted at midnght : 
and then such a wet Spring as the present one, was never 
known; you cant stir a step !—And when Summer comes, oh! 
itis sohot! it really kills one to move out! what a comfort 
cool weather will be !—And by and by cool weather comes ;— 
but how melancholy ! every step among the fallen leaves w his- 
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pers of Death; naked winter were better than this.—And 
now that naked winter is at hand, oh! that it were over, and 
the birds and flowers come again. 

I do not think, my dear cousin, that you are such a system- 
atic grumbler. In spite of trade and politics, paving stones and 
brick walls, I believe you keep enough of nature in your heart, 
to see what is good in the present, and turn even the evil to 
good. But chilly sloppy winter,—winter in Ohio,—a winter, 
not of racing blood but of running noses; is too much for even 
your philosophy. 

As | said before, I am of another way of thinking, and one 
great cause is that I live in the country, where Spring, Sum- 
mer and Autumn bring labor, and Winter rest, leisure and em- 
ployment. The Sailor, the trapper of the west, the bandit of 
Italy,—each of these is in love with his mode of life, because 
itis alternate hardship and repose; the countryman of a cold 
climate enjoys in moderation, and according to nature, what 
they have in excess and at much hazard. He sows, and culti- 
vates, and gathers in, and winter finds him at ease and with 
plenty. He has watched the storm and wind anxiously ; the 
late rains threatened blight to his wheat, or the early frost de- 
struction to his corn, but now the whole harvest is gathered : 
God has been very good to him, and as he reads to the circle 
round the fireside, the Governor’s proclamation for Thanks- 
giving, no matter how homely the language, or how common- 
place the truths, it speaks to his heart; and the women-folks 
lay down their knitting, and the boys their half-picked nuts; in 
reverence for that feeling which gives a tremor to “ father’s” 
rough voice, and brings a tear to his brown cheek. 

l respect winter, too, my dear friend, because it is the great 
teacher of industry and economy to us country folks. Take 
away the necessity of providing for this season; give us the 
Banana to cultivate, and a year that is all harvest-time, and 
we should soon be ripe for despots, spiritual and temporal. 

Winter, moreover, is the season appointed by nature, for 
the tiller of the earth to read, think, and learn new truths. 
Through the remaining year, he is called to exercise the great 
virtues first named—industry, frugality, also fore-sight, energy, 
and temperance: in the winter the schoolmaster comes, the 
lectures begin, books are brought out from summer hiding pla- 
ces, and the laborer becomes thoughtful, intellectual, progres- 
sive. 

Nor is this all; for winter teaches him new virtues. When 
the storm-spirits rattle the window shutters, and the snow col- 
lects in a little drift just inside of the door-sill; when the high- 
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backed settle is drawn close to the chimney, and the flitches of 
bacon that hang from the beams swing in the currents of 
air ; the farmer thinks of the widow who lives on the hill-side, 
and whose house is a seive compared with his, and he says 
wife, it it aint christian to leave that old woman to suffer so ; 
you must make her a new comfortable, and I’ll haul a load of 
wood as soon as the road’s broke, and get some boards and try 
and patch up her oldcabin.” Spring,and Summer, & Autumn 
hove taught him self-dependance ; winter completes the lesson, 
by teaching him that we are all, on some points, dependant on 
one another. 

In winter, the very birds teach us charity. The little sing- 
ing Wren that chipped his shell under my piazza roof, and 
spent his first evening out of the nest in our sitting room, has 
been to see me again this morning; and none of the selfish 
sophistry that turns by the human bread-beggar, could have 
availed me against his asking whistle, and trustful eye. 

But where no wintry winds moan in the widows house- 
crannies, and the berries are ever ripe, how would these things 
be! 

More than all, winter speaks to me loudly of God and of im- 
mortality. During the other seasons there are so many beau- 
ties, and nature pours forth for every sense so many luxuries, 
that my reason has feeble play. I feel the present Deity, 
but, intellectually, 1 recognize Him not. And this is doubtless 
intended; for such a feeling is itself purifying. Butamong the 
rarer beauties of winter, and the less obvious marks of design, 
care, and wisdom, I am ever impressed with the evidences of a 
Preserver and Providence. The migration of birds; the coat 
of leaves, that first protects the root, and then decomposes to 
give it nourishment, and is succeeded by a coat of snow: the 
floating ice, solid water, yet made lighter than water: the frost, 
lifting and loosening the soil: the wonders and sublimities of 
the tempest, as it gathers and sweeps over us, and passes away, 
how and whither we know not: the beauties of a clear cold 
morning, when the air rings like a bell, and the smoke from the 
cottage chimney curls up and melts into the sky, like a living 
spirit; and a pure life is as truly a blessing, as under the con- 
tinual spring-sky of Palmyra, all these things have voice. 
And in the yearly revelation made by winter, that the living 
spirit which fashioned and gave beauty to the leaves and flow- 
ers of one year, may put them off, and seem to pass away and 
die with them, and yet not die, but only sleep; there is some- 
thing that satisfies, though it does not demonstrate to me, that 
46 spirit which moulded these limbs, may live though they 
aecay. 
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For my part then, say Weleome Winter! you bring us 
Christmas rejoicings, and the charities of the New Y ear, the 
pleasant fireside, the friendly conversation, the reward of past 
labors, the hope of future enjoyment. The sick may tremble 
when they hear your step among the dry leaves, but the tone 
of of affection stall reassure, the hand of faithful love sustain 
them, and fear turn to joy. The loiterer of summer may 
dread your hard hand, but if its discipline teach him wisdom 
for the future, a few years will make him kiss that hand, as the 
child of the farmer his parents horny palm. The unbeliever 
may find your seeming death too gloomy , but to the christian 
it is the type and herald of immortality. J. MP. 


SONNETS. 


‘The Infant slumbering in its Mother’s arms 
Knows not the days and nights of anxious care, 
‘The weary watchings,—fond hopes and alarms 
‘That move her spirit unto silent prayer 

For the young being lying helpless there— 
Knows not the fullness of maternal love 
Unutterable, whose sweet fountains are 

Deep, pure, and holy, as the Heavens above;— 
Is it not thus our Heavenly Parent’s Eye 
Looks tenderly on us His children sleeping 
Unconscious of His presence ’—Here we lie 
Secure, whilst He the eternal watch is keeping : 
We sleep: how oft the sleep of sin and sense, 
Blind ignorance of Heaven—and dull indifference ! 


Il —CONTINUED. 


Perchance sometimes through its half opening lid 
The child sees glimpses of its Mother’s face, 

And smiles—and soon again in dreams is hid 

The revelation:—=still in her embrace 

Is folded. Sometimes flitting shadows chase 
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Over its innocent brow—but her sweet voice 

Dispels of sadness every lingering trace, 

And bids it wake again, again rejoice,— 

Ev’n so in spirit, do we sometimes wake 

‘To Him whose name is Love: then all is peace. 
Again we sleep, and thronging visions break 

Our rest—the woes of conscience; yet, they cease 
When the mild voice of God speaks to our hearts, 
And bids us watch and pray, and all our woe departs. 


IlI.—CONCLUDED. 


The time may come, when we shall be no more 

As children, mindless of a Parent’s love, 

And weakly slumbering: childhood’s troubles o’er, 

We, in the region of the blest above, 

If here our earthly trials we improve, 

May always walk with God, as with a friend, 

No more from Him, our Father to remove ; 

But through the ages that shall never end, 

Hear his kind voice in sweet communion still ; 

In knowledge high the soul progressing ever, 

Ever attaining—but without its fill, 

Though drinking at the everlasting River. 

Thus may the children of this narrow world 

Walk forth in manhood with their spirit-wing’s unfurled. 
Cc. P. C. 


oe 0— 
LETTER FROM NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


NASHUA, N. H. oct. 1836. 


This town, which is one of the most beautiful in the coun- 
try, is but little known on account of the rapidity of its growth 
and more especially on account of the recent change in its 
name—it once having been a part of Dunstable. The Nashua 
and Merrimac rivers flow through it, and minister alike to its 
beauty and its wealth. The growth of the place has been so 
rapid, that from being an obscure village, it has become in 
point of wealth the second in the state. The distance to Bos- 


ton is only a three hours ride ; and next summer the railroad to 
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Lowell will be completed, and we shall be within a two hours 
journey of Boston. 

The church, of which I have the charge, is singularly beau- 
tiful. It is aGrecian Temple in a grove on a rising ground 
overloking the Nashua. The church yard is several acres in 
extent and covered with trees and regularly laid out in gray- 
elled walks with burial lots marked off either by enclosures or 
green sods. It isa Mount Auburn on a small scale. No 
place can be better for a pleasant ramble or a quiet meditatidn. 
On the busiest noon day, it has a Sabbath quiet about it that is 
quite soothing and inspiring. 

A place or state of society can hardly be imagined more 
different from the West, than that which prevails here. All 
the formalities of religion are observed here to an extravagant 
extent. In some of the churches (of which there are seven) 
there are four services on Sundays, as well as meetings almost 
every day in the week. The consequence must be that pri- 
vate reading and meditation, and the duties of domestic life— 
of the family and the fiieside, will be much neglected. There 
is so much bigotry among some of the Orthodox that some very 
able and exemplary men have been deprived of their places in 
the manufactories on account of their professing a religion 
more liberal than that of their employers. But such conduct 
must in the end work its own punishment. The cause of lib- 
eral christianity has a strong foothold here. Our society has 
a large share of the intelligent and influential men of the town, 
and has good prospect of continued increase. In the hope of 
doing somthing for its increase, I have thought best to have a 
third service on Sundays, which will be likely to draw stran- 
gers of other societies to our church. 

The assiduity with which sacred music is cultivated here is 
remarkable. There are three private organs, within hear- 
ing distance of my window, and four churches within a stones 
throw: and on Sunday there is one continued strain of psalm- 
ody from sunrise to late evening. 

Last Sunday, at Keene, which is about fifty miles distant, I 
met with quite an unexpected occurrence, while preaching 
there—an affair too in which you are somewhat concerned. 

After the evening service, as | was going down the aisle, a 
woman dressed in black came towards me, while all others 
were leaving the church. I was about passing by her, not 
thinking that an utter stranger, as she was, had any business 
With me. But she stopped, and held a letter out in her hand, 
and asked me if I was not in Kentucky last winter, and if I 
knew who wrote that letter. Lsaw at a glance, that the hand 
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writing was my own, and told her that I wrote the letter, 
(pon this, she seized hold of my hand with a convulsive grasp, 
and burst into tears, and seemed as if she would faint with 
agony. All this staggered me for a moment. Who could this 
be, and how came a letter of mine in her hand? Bat forth- 
with the whole affair flashed on my mind. 

You remember that last winter at Louisville, in the month 
of January, when the rivers were closed with ice, and naviga- 
tion was so dangerous, that we were called to attend the fun- 
eral of a New England man, who had arrived from Illinois the 
day before in such a state of exhaustion, that he died the same 
nicht. Mr. Bacon told us of the occurrence, and all he could 
learn of the man’s history. You attended the funeral, and | 
being rather unwell, staid at home, and wrote a letter to the 
wife at Sutton, Vermont, and enclosed a ring taken from the 
finger of the deceased. 

This letter is the one which the woman held out to me last 
Sunday. Whata striking coincidence, that she should happen 
to be at Keene on the very Sunday that I preached there! 
She had heard nothing of her husband’s death, except from the 
letter, and knew nothing of the writer, and hardly could learn 
that there was such a person as I. The letter when received 
in Vermont, threw the whole village into a ferment, as the 
deceased was widely known and respected. Some told her 
not to believe it; the letter might be a hoax: others said it 
might be written by some one, who had robbed and murdered 
her husband, and who written this letter to set suspicion at 
rest. The village minister was called in, and his opinion ask- 
ed. Ilis oracle was, that the letter was written by some one 
who understood himself very well, but whether a hoax or a 
villain, he could not aver. But the wife believed the letter 
and put on mourning, and was confirmed in her sad conviction, 
by months passing away without hearing from her husband. 

He had been a man of very good education, and of highly 
respectable standing in society. He went to the west about 
two years since to purchase land, and finding profitable em- 
ployment, had remained longer thananticipated, that he might 
amass a little property. He was on his return home, when he 
died. His wife showed me one of his letters, which was finely 
penned and composed. It described his feelings on leaving 
home—his leaving his father’s house—his crossing the field 
where he had played in childhood, and walked in manhood 
with his betrothed—his entering his own house for the last 
time, and kissing for the last time, his two children that were 
asleep in the cradle—his sleepless and anxious nights after his 
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departure, and his happy anticipations of a speedy return. 
Alas he never returned. He sleeps the last sleep among stran- 
gers, and not a stone marks his grave or his name. ifs wife 
is a destitute widow. [lis childre en fatherless. 

It was a great satisfaction to me to see the wife, and tell all 
I knew of her husband’s death, and give her the sad consolation 


of believing that he was kindly treated in his illness, and had 
a christian burial. Ss. O. 


00 o0— 
LETTER FROM UPPER CANADA. 


Queenstown, Ocroner 23, 1837. 


I write you from the land of the youthful Queen. The 
name of this place now has a new significance. | am surround- 
ed by mementoes of Old England; the steam boat William IV. 
lies before my window at the shore, the remains of a stone for- 
tress may be seen on the left, and the noble monument of 
Maj. Gen. Brock, crowns the neighbouring heights on the 
right. The ground beneath me has been “wet with British 
and American blood. Close by is the spot where Brock fell. 
All along upon the slopes of yonder green heights, were the 
white tents of his army. I know nothing of military affairs, 
but certainly it was a beautiful spot for an encampment. The 
mighty Niagara i is seen rushing along toward the North East, 
until it empties its thunder-stricken waters into Lake Ontario, 
seven miles below. The Lake isin full view from the heights ; 
they are about two hundred feet above its level, and the land 
between is low and unvarying. ‘J he banks of the river are not 
more than forty or fifty feet high at the Queenstown landing, 
and probably their height diminishes, as the river approaches 
Ontario. Queenstown is a small village at the feet of the 
Heights, having perhaps fifty houses of ordinary appearance, 
Lewiston is directly opposite, on the American side, and is 
twice as large, and thrice more flourishing; below are seen 
houses scattered here and there, the small village of Youngs- 
town, and at the mouth of the river, the town of Niagara upon 
the C Canada side, and Fort Niagara upon the American. The 
landscape seen from Queenstown Hei ghts is grand, The plain, 
the River, the Lake and the vast extent of country, stretchin 
through the whole sweep of the compass, from North to Sout 
East, are the elements of the view. I have gazed upon it, un- 
til 1 have seen the darkness settling upon its distant outlines ; 
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and now I have come to my room, to give you a sort of mag- 
hetic tour of Canada. 

But perhaps you would like to know how and why I came 
here. I willtell you. As you very well know, the Sundays 
come very fast to the clergyman who has no exchange, and 
being somewhat exhausted by unremitting labours, this morn- 
ing, (Monday) I mounted a fine horse, and left all my cares 
and labours behind me. I set my face towards the Falls. I 
rode from Buflalo to Black Rock, two miles, and then I crossed 
the Niagara River about a mile below where it issues from 
Lake Erie. This is the station of a ferry boat, propelled by 
four horses upon a horizontal tread wheel. The stream at this 
place is three-fourths of a mile wide, forty feet deep, and very 
rapid current, probably not less than six miles an hour. We 

assed over very quickly and were in Waterloo, not Lord 
Wellington’s Waterloo, but the scattered village of a few hou- 
ses along the Canada shore. I observed nothing worthy of 
notice, except certain very conspicuous signs attached to build- 
ings upon the water’s edge, “ Cloth Store,” which looked very 
hard towards smuggling. Iam curious to know if the Reve- 
nue Officers ever saw those signs. And the tailors there, are 
much more numerous, than the number of the neighboring pop- 
ulation would seem to require, perhaps their work gets across 
the river. Le is nota good citizen who evades the laws of 
his country. 

From Waterloo, the road down the river lies directly upon 
the bank, and is not more than ten or fifteen feet above the 
surface of the water. Ju many places, [ saw that there was 
no fence on the river side of the road, and the road is some- 
tines made a tow-path. | saw five yoke of oxen in the road 
drawing a raft upon the stream. The land along upon the 
river lies very handsomely; it is nearly level, and 1 should 
think would be very productive, if it were well cultivated. 
The country is nearly all cleared for a mile from the river, and 
has very little of the appearance of newness. With few excep- 
tions, I saw no signs of thrift. The buildings are small and 
miserable. To one who goes from the American side, every 
thing looks strange. The implements and modes of husbandry, 
are such as might have been seen fifty years ago in New Eng- 
land ; and notwithstanding the multiplicity of tailors at Wa- 
terloo, I thought I could detect a strange ignorance, not only 
of fashion, but of comfort in the clothing of the people. I saw 
ovens out of doors, and women taking food from them. Asl 
passed, one man was dressing a beef-creature. He had nel- 
ther barn nor shed, and how he obtained the animal I know 
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uot. So, he had driven down two forked stakes by the side 
of his hovel, and upon across stick, he had contrived to sus- 
pend the carcass. 

At another place, I saw two men slaughtering an ox, and I 
judged from appearances, that they had cut the throat of the 
poor creature, and suffered him to run about in the road, 
which was stained with blood, until he fell, and then they had 
fallen to work, and were separating the body as it lay upon the 
ground. | hope it will not be suspected that I write these 
things, to retaliate upon British journalists for their gossip and 
severity. I note them, to communicate to others the impress- 
ion made upon my mind, by sights and sounds along the way 
side in Canada. saw some good farms and decent ‘buildings, 
but generally, the people are fifty years behind those of the 
thrifty portions of the United States. 

Seeing no tavern that promised any accommodation, I rode 
from Waterloo to C hippewa, sixteen miles, and then as I was 
within three miles of the Falls, | determined to postpone my 
dinner till I arrived there. Chippewa is a small village of 
eight hundred or a thousand inhabitants, upon a creek which 
empties its waters into the Niagara,just below the upper point 
of Grand Island, and just above the commencement of the ra- 
pids. A steam boat runs daily between Buffalo and Chippew a. 
| passed over the gronnd on which the * Battle of Chippewa” 
was fought in 1S]. 4. Nothing peculiar marks the spot. The 
groans and blood of the wounded and the slain have gone. 
Below Chippewa, being on horse back, I took a side path and 
went down by the rapids, and Jet my horse drink from the 
hurrying water. I admire the 1 rapids. They are beautiful ; 
and there is an interest attached to them, because they are the 
opening scene of a tremendous tragedy. The accumulated 
waters of four vast lakes with all their rivers, are here seen 
rushing on to complete the sublime catastrophe. Niagara is a 
glorious scene—type of the Creator’s power—and there it roars 
ave after age! It is good for man to be there. It makes him feel 
his dependane e. Oh what a puny thing is man on Table 
Rock! It isa token of God’s wisdom, that he has placed such 
a memento of himself, by the side of a daring and irreverent 
people, 

After spending all the time I could spare, I continued my 
journey down “the river, and by degrees my thoughts 
left the Falls and followed on. From the Falls it is seven miles 
to Queenstown. The country lies upon that table of rock, 
through which the river has been w earing its way, since the 
creation of the world. The height of the banks or precipices, 
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is about the same from the Falls to Queenstown, about one 
hundred and sixty feet; just above Queenstown it is somewhat 
more. But here the rocky table terminates. It isa matter 
for curious speculation, how far the Falls have worn their 
way; some imagine that they were once at Queenstown, but 
with the knowledge of the fact that the rock does wear and 
break off each year, we are left to conjecture. To me it 
seems not improbable that the Falls have greatly changed 
their position, So far, however, as we can understand the 
account of the French Missionaries, who discovered the Falls 
nearly two centuries since, they have not moved much in that 
time ; but what are two centuries compared with all the lapse 
of time? But it is quite time to stop, and under another date 
I will give you the remainder of my pilgrimage. I shall re- 
turn home to-morrow, 


Burrao, Ocroser 24, 1837. 


I am safe at home. My ride to-day, has been much less 
pleasant than that of yesterday. During the last night was a 
heavy fall of rain, and the roads have been very muddy. My 
horse has the worst of it. I rose this morning intending to go 
to the top of Brock’s monument, and see the sun rise upen On- 
tario; but the morning was cloudy, and | lost the sight, which 
from that position must be splendid. I did however go to the 
top of the monument. It is one hundred and thirty feet high, 
andallofstone. Gen’l. Sir Isaac Brock with his aid, who fell 
upon the same day, are buried beneath it. What a dangerous 
excitement to the martial spirit of the young men of England, 
is furnished by the erection of such monuments to her fallen 
soldiers! New England cannot or will not raise a single mon- 
ment on Bunker’s Hill. But it seems that even British mu- 
nificence sometimes flags, for I saw that the wall around the 
monument was not completed, thongh the work is suspended. 
Yesterday I passed over and near to four battle fields, Fort 
Erie, Chippewa, Lundy Lane, where your gallant relative fell 
in the thickest of the fight all covered with wounds,and Queens- 
town. Little did I think, when a small boy, I spelled out the 
newspaper accounts of this border warfare, that I should ever 
tread upon these spots ; and much less that I should ever live 
in their immediate vicinity; but time rolls on, and we turn 
over the unforseen pages of her record book. 

I crossed the river at Queentown, in a ferry boat propelled 
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by two horses. The stream is less than half a mile wide, very 
deep and rapid; it is just escaping from the confinement of its 
mountain walls. From the village of Lewiston, | turned home- 
ward. The heights of Lewi- town have about the same eleva- 
tion as those of Queenstown, and command the same view. 
The road frequently runs within sight of the river’s channel. 
About two miles below the Falls is the whirpool. I left my 
horse and went across the field and wood to see it. At the 
foot of a series of rapids, and there many rapids between the 
Falls and Queenstown, the whole force of the stream is op- 
posed by a mighty wall, making a line directly across its course. 
The stream rebounds, whirling backwards on the sides; and 
the onward course makes an acute angle with its course be- 
fore striking the opposing bank or wall. One mile below the 
Falls, I caught a grand view of them from the road, near the 
estate of James McKay, iq. nothing can exceed the beauty 
and majestic grandeur of that distant view. The traveller 
comes unexpectedly upon it, andit seems like the magicscene- 
ry of dreams, if indeed any body could dream so magnificently. 
Having arrived at Manc sheste r, the village at the Falls on the 
American side, I hastily made the usual tour of observation, 
to the ferry-stair-case, over the American rapids to Goat-lsl- 
and, a miserable name for one of the most interesting spots 
upon the earth, It is a pity, that the circumstance of a few 
Goats being kept upon it, should have prevented it receiving a 
worthy name. It contains something less than one hundred 
acres, perhaps seventy-live, covered “with native forest, and 
surrounded by variety and sublimity. I have wandered around 
it by day and by night, and always leave it with regret. The 
views by moon- ‘light, are more soft and mystical than ‘those 
by day. 

My ride home furnished no remarkable incident. I passed 
the site of ancient fort Schlosser, two miles above the Falls, 
and through the little village of Tonawanda, where the Erie 
Canal, having followed in the channel of Tonawanda creek for 
several miles, turns from it towards Buffalo. Five miles far- 
ther, andI came to Black Rock. Its scattered houses extend 
nearly two miles along the Canal, which here runs in a_por- 
tion of the Niagara Riv er, separated from the rest of the stream 
by astone w all or dam. Black Rock has a vast water power, 
whtch is already in part improved. Its situation at the foot 
of Lake Erie, agd on the Canal, seem to mark it out as the 
place for the mills and manufactorses of this part of the coun- 
try. Vessels and steam boats, with grain,iron ore, cotton, &c. 
can anchor by the mills on one side. and on the other, canal 
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boats take the products for New York. The mill seats are 
upon the dam between the canal and river. 

One cannot but observe the contrast presented by the two 
shores of Niagara river. On the Canada side, but little im- 
provement has been made for the last twenty years; within 
that time, on the Ainerican shore, Buffalo has arisen from the 
ashes of the war-fire ; rail-roads have been made, and the canal 
cut, and flourishing villages have sprung up. This contrast 
might make a profitable study for the English Government. 

G. W. 4H, 


—0 o0— 
UNITARIANISM ONLY FOR THE EDUCATED. 


We sometimes have heard it said, and by men of intelligence; 
that Unitarianism is calculated to gain but few converts, ex- 
cept among the more intelligent and educated of the commu- 
nity. And the cause of this, say they, is that it appeals su- 
premely to the reason of men. 

There is a plausibility in this way of talking. But if we re- 
flect a moment, we shall see that these persons confound Uni- 
tarian Christianity with the style of Unitarian preachers.— 
Now we will admit the fact, that heretofore Unitarian preach- 
ers have appealed chiefly to the intellect. But why have 
they done so! Not because the system of faith they believe 
in, is itself a cold, barren, merely intellectual system ; for this 
would be to acknowledge that our divine, life giving religion 
itsell, is a system open to such objections. For we, of course, 
believe Unitarianism to be synonymous with that faith once 
delivered to the saints, the religion taught by Jesus, and 
preached by Peter and Paul. The reason why Unitarianism 
has been accused of being an “ intellectual” or “ cold” system, 
is to be found in the position, which modern Unitarians have 
been obliged by their Trinitarian brethren to assume. This 
position has been a position of defence, explanation and contro- 
versy. We have not been allowed time to develope our views 
tothe world. We rise up as Reformers in the science of The- 
ology, and the Philosophy of religion, which have been sadly 
obscured and perverted in times past. We were obliged there- 
tore to attack and defend, before we could exhibit and enforce 
the life of the divine truths we profess to seé, We found it 
necessary to pull down, what we believe to be errors in the 
creeds of others, before we reared our own edifice of truth, in 
all its beautiful and systematical proportions. This unavoida- 
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ble position in which we were placed, with regard to other 
sects, gave a controversial, argumentative, guarded tone to our 
preaching. Hence, we have been accused of * philosophic al 
preaching,” of “ writing very good mora! lectures,” of harping 
upon controversial points, and addressing the intellect. To 
some degree, doubtless the charge has truth. But Jet it not 
be said that this is part of oursystem. It is the sty/e we have 
fallen into. Let the fervent Methodist preacher (supposing 
him to adopt our views) preach Unitarian christianity to his 
hearers, and the truth of this would be seen. 

But this talk about one sort of preaching for the reason, and 
another sort for the feelings, betrays a superficial view of the 
subject. Must not all preaching be addressed to the reason of 
men? Whether we talk to an educated or an illiterate man, 
a saint ora sinner, a sane or an insane being, must we not ad- 
dress the reason? We would not give much for a sermon, 
that did not direct itself to the reason of the hearers. We do 
not want to hear metaphysic al abstractions, but we do want 
to hear sound reason and clear argument. Men must be ex- 
horted, it is true, and their feelings roused, but they must first 
be informed and convinced. 

But ‘ Unitarianism must gain converts only among the in- 
telligent and educated.’ Was the preaching of the apostles 
(the first Unitarian preachers) effective in turning the hearts of 
only a favoured few, to repentance? How was itwhen Peter 
preached on the day of Pentecost,and three thousand were ad- 
ded to the church in one day? How was it when Paul stood 
on Mars Hill, and preached to the learned Athenians, “ Jesus 
and the Resurrection?” Was it “ the philosophers of the Epi- 
cureans and stoics,” that were subdued by his preac hing, or 
those less wise in worldly wisdom, less elevated in worldly 

rank? Did those men, whose fervent spirits sent them to 
preach the gospel to every living creature; to the poor and 
ignorant and sinful and despised; did they draw their converts 
from the halls of wisdom, or from the thronged market place ? 
Did they not preach to ai// and make converts every where ! 
And was not the subject of their preaching, one which must 
have aroused all men, “Jesus Christ crucified, the son of God?” 
This was Unitarian preaching. It was preaching Christ and 
Christianity. It was what Unitarian preachers at the present 
day should preach, whether they do or not. This time all can 
understand. We rejoice to see that Christ is more preached, 
more than he used to be. Let our motto be “ we preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” The church is gaining 
time and opportunity, after the strife of controversy, to exhi- 
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bit more complete developments of pure christianity. It is be- 
coming positive in its preac hing. Negative preaching i is done 
with. We are coming, In the: natural course of the. changes 
in our position as Reformers, to the primitive standard of 
preaching, even Christ, the Chief Cornerstone. Only let us 
have room to develope our doctrines, and we centre them all 
here on this great foundation. c P. C. 


10 20— 


EVERY CHILD A UNITARIAN. 


We regard the mind of a little child as being in many re- 

spects, more fitted to receive truth, than the mind of the adult. 

T’o the child every truth comes pure and fresh. Error has not 

crept in. Sophistry is still astranger. The inner vision is 

undistorted. It sees clearly, intuitiv vely, what older heads are 

continually racking their brains about. Dogmas, controversy 

about which has convulsed the heart of nations, have not yet 

reached the child. The volcanic thunders of theologic batte- 

ries roll away at a distance, unheard, and around that sacred 

‘kingdom which is within’ the young spirit, a clear, calm blue 

heaven ever smiles. Truth when it comes, fits the fresh un- 

touched nature of the child, as the key fits the lock of the in- 

ner sanctuary How often is the child “the father of the 

man! How ote n must those, who are old in “ enticing 

words of man’s wisdom,” bow down before the power of that 

clearer, simpler wisdom which manifested in a little child, 
makes him like an angel from the skies! 





“Thou best philosopher, who yet doth keep 
Tay heritage, thou eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty prophet! Seer blest ! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
i In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
} A presence which is not to be put by ; 
+ Thou little child” — 


The truth of what we have said, will be acknowledged by 
{ | every unprejudiced person, who has observed the minds of 
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children. The great truths of redigion come to them naturally 
and easily; the great dogmas of an erroneous theology, with 
difficulty. I sincerely believe every child who has thoughts 
of God and religion, to be a Unitarian, until the teacher tries 
to confuse its ideas, by making it believe in a Trinity of three 
persons in one God. I remember hearing a lady, brought up 
in the Episcopal church, candidly avow that when a child, she 
never thought of Christ as the same being with God, but as 
entirely distinct from Him. ; 

Another illustration of the truth, that all reflective children 
are Unitarians, came to my knowledge the other day. A Jit- 
tle girl was showing some pictures to her brother. Among 
them was a picture of the crucifixion. The little girl said it 
was a picture of God put to death on the cross. “Oh, no, 
sister,” said the little boy, “ you forget. Not God, for he can- 
not die, but Jesus Christ.” 

In this simple anecdote, how much truth is conveyed ! And 
how many such instances occur in the child’s little circle of 
thought and action, unnoticed by parents. Let us all become 
as little children in openess of mind, as well as in purity of 
heart, and the great truths of revelation will dawn unclouded 


upon us, and the kingdom of heaven be within us. 
c. P. C. 


—— 





{Nore. An interesting incident which occurred a few weeks since in the Episco- 
pal Methodist church in Louisville, goes to confirm the view of our correspondent. 
The children of the public schools and sunday schools, to the number of perhaps a 
thousand, were assembled to hear a lecture from Dr. Tyng, of Philadelphia. It 
was, we thought, a particularly happy effort. But in the course of it he took oc- 
casion to ask the children, whom they ought to love most of all. A hundred lit- 
tle voices instantly answered, Gop. ‘And whom ought you to love next best!” 
continued he. The same little voices, with equal unanimity, cried out, Jesus 
Curist. Their young minds, as yet unacquainted with sectarian theology, and 
taught only from the Bible, at once made the distinction between God and Christ, 
and placed the son in the second rank. On hearing this. [ could not but say to 
myself, in the words of the Saviour—‘“I thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, that thou hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.” J. ¥. ©.) 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


If the “Churchman” of New-York, and the “Norwich Mer- 
cury,” of England, are a fair criterion, the world has not 
much to hope from the Episcopal Church in the promotion of 
Christian liberality and union. We hope, however, that those 
publications are zealous beyond their brethren. If they are 
not so, we shall expect to see all men of enlarged minds and 
independent feelings very soon coming out from their midst. 
These remarks are justified by the following article from the 
“Churchman,” of October 14th. After quoting an adulator 
speech upon the Church, made by some conservative ae! 
ate in England, the Churchman says: 


“In proportion as we are pleased with such heart-born tributes of 
affection, we cannot but be displeased and disgusted with those 
sickly opinions and measures which tend to undo the work of ages, 
by obliterating the distinctions of the Church, and ultimately sub- 
verting her existence. It is therefore with pleasure that we have 
read in the annexed extract from the Norwich Mercury, of the 
marked disapprobation which was shown by the clergy of Norwich 
(of whom it is said that three hundred were present) to the opinions 
of their new bishop, which we are sorry to say, do him no credit 
either as a theologian, or as a man of intelligence ; and which can 
only be termed “liberal” where liberality has become another name 
for the plenitude of folly. 

“The enthronement of Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, took 
place in the cathedral at Norwich on Thursday week. After the 
conclusion of the ceremony, the Bishop preached a sermon for the 
benefit of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
Dr, Stanley gave deep offence to his clergy by the liberality of his 
opinions — 

“ He called upon his reverend brethren to bear in mind that they 
should have but one object, and that was to extend the religion of 
the Cross; they must cast the mantle of charity over those who 
differed from them ; and before they complained of schism, they 
must first learn what schism was. Let no man think himself free 
from schism because of outward form; there might be unity of 
spirit without unity of form: let no man accuse his neighbor of 
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schism because he was a dissenter from his creed ; he alone is the 
schismatic who creates feuds in the Church of Curisr. If there 
were so many shades of opinion on political subjects, how was it 
possible that as regards religion, the most important of all subjects, 
there should not be differences of belief?” 

With reference to education he said— 

“Some persons refused to sanction education unless connected 
with religion: with those persons he presumed to differ. It was 
the object of education, by raising people in the moral scale, to 
place their minds above the sensualities of this world, and prepare 
them for the spirit and not alone the forms of religion. The moral 
improvement of the people had always a great share in his endea- 
vors and desires, and it was a subject that should form part of the 
duty and objects of every Christian minister. He said that socie- 
ties should not exclusively belong to the Church ; and called upon 
Dissenters who had withheld their support on account of such a 
supposition, to cast the thought in future from their minds. The 
Church did not mean the ministers of religion alone, but meant all 
who believed in salvation through Curisr.” 

“ Such sentiments as these were intolerable to the clergy, and 
they marked their disapprobation by omitting the usual request to 
the Bishop to publish his sermon. At a dinner given in support of 
the society above-mentioned, at which the Bishop was present, 
Archdeacon Glover noticed the omission, which he believed was 


intentional ; and moved that the Bishop be requested to allow his 


sermon to be printed. Whereupon the Reverend Lord Bayning 


rose immediately, and said—. 

“ Gentlemen, the omission of the request was intentional, and I 
avow it, for this reason—because I cannot be supposed to identify 
myself with or to sanction opinions such as those contained in the 


sermon.” 


What, in the name of all that is sensible, we ask, what is 
there in the words of Dr. Stanley, as above quoted, that de- 
serves to be branded as the “plentitude of folly?” Whatever 
“theologians” of the Churchman’s stamp may say of them, we 
are sure that all “men of intelligence” will be glad to adopt 
them as their own. We can find nothing therein which can 
offend any one but these who are absolutely childish in their 
blind attachment to what is their own. The “Churchman” 
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seems to be of this number. Nothing but what is exclusively 
Zpiscopal, pleases him. ‘The Apostle Paul himself, if he 
should again appear on earth, and should say aught against 
the Episcopal Church, would meet with no quarter. 
We are sorry to see such an exclusive spirit any where ; and 
we hope that the laity of that church will not consent to its 
being diffused among them. W. G. E. 


0% o0— 


THE MOSAIC INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY. 


A pamphlet was sent to us through the Post-Office a few 
weeks since, called Tue Brsie aGainst SLAVERY, containing 
a very unsound argument to prove a very certain and self-evi- 
dent truth; namely, that the Bible does not encourage or coun- 
tenance Slavery. That this is so, no rational man unbiassed 
by interest can doubt. As long as that Law of Love remains 
unrepealed which commands us to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, it is evident that a system which makes half of society, 
the property of the other half is opposed to the Bible. But 
the advocates of Slavery have argued that under the old dis- 
pensation, given by Moses, Slavery was permitted. To set 
aside this plea is the object of the pamphlet, and the way it 
takes is by labouring to prove that there was no Slavery, in 
any proper sense of the word, among the Jews. 

It argues that their servitude was not compulsory, but vol- 
untary—(p. 24;) that they were paid for their labour—(p. 31;) 
and that they were not the legal property of their masters— 
(p. 36.) It seems to us that this is the wrong way of meet- 
ing the argument. It seems to us very certain that Slavery, 
with certain limitations, did exist among the Jews, and was 
permitted by Moses. The true answer to those who bring 
this fact to justify the continuance of our present system of 
Slavery is that “Moses for the hardness of their hearts suffer- 
ed” them to retain this institution, “but in the beginning it 
was not so.” It is to be regarded in the same way as poly- 
gamy and other customs permitted by the Jewish Lawgiver, 
not because they were good institutions in themselves, but be- 
cause they were good “in the present distress.” Moses was 
a Lawgiver of consummate wisdom. He knew that laws, to 
be of any practical value, must be adapted to the condition 
and habits of the people to whom they are given. The best 
proof of his inspiration is the wonderful sagacity with which 
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his code was adapted to its great end of preparing the Jews 
for a better dispensation. “The Law was a schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ.” He found his people thoroughly imbued 
with certain habits and customs common to all other nations 
around them. He knew that if he attempted by law wholly 
to forbid these customs, his laws would be practically inepera- 
tive. He therefore adopted them into his law, but surround- 
ed them by restrictions and limitations, which should gradual- 
ly disarm them of all their pernicious tendency, and prepare 
the Jewish mind for their entire abrogation. ‘Thus he found 
sacrifices universal among all nations, some of the most cruel 
kind. He did not forbid them altogether, and command a 
worship wholly spiritual, but to prevent idolatry he command- 
ed all sacrifices to be offered b¥ the priests at particular places, 
and all human sacrifices he forbade. So he prepared them for 
the hour when neither in the mountain of Gerizim, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, were men to worship the Father. The same thing 
inay be said of. the institution of the Goel,or avenger of blood, 
an institution liable to great abuses, but which restricted as 
it was in the Mosaic code, was at least harmless if not useful. 
And thus with polygamy and divorce—not wholly forbidding 
them, but restraining them for the benefit of the weaker party, 
he prepared the way for their repeal. So too with Slavery, 
He found it universal and tyrannical among all nations. He 
modified and softened it—gave privileges and rights to the 
servant—restrained cruelty ‘and oppression in the master; but 
still did not wholly forbid it. This seems to us the sound 
view on this subject. 

But this is not the view taken in the pamphlet before us. 
Its writer was acute enough tosee that it would not answer 
the ends of the ultra-abolitionists. Their position is that slave- 
holding is always—under all circumstances, a sin. Grant that 
under any circumstances it can be justified, and it immediate- 
ly becomes a question whether some slaveholders might not 
now be justified— whether in the eircumstances of some slave- 
holders they were not right in retaining their slaves. It would 
never do to leave such a door open for argumen* and discus- 
sion. According to the usual phrase, you could not reach 
“the conscience”—in other words you must leave off denoun- 
cing and begin to reason. We wonder therefore that Miss 
Martineau ventured to admit this principle, since in her book, 
she classes Slavery with Romanism, as systems which were 
once useful but are now outgrown. But the defect of Miss 
Martineau’s mind is an inability to see the bearing of one posi- 
tion on another. 
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In roundly asserting that the Mosaic servitude was not 
slavery, we believe that the Abolitionists have advanced an 
opinion new to Biblical critics and commentators. Thus Jahn, 
who is a high authority we believe in Hebrew antiquities— 
“Moses, though he saw the evils of slavery, was not in acon- 
dition to abolish it, and it would not have been wise in him to 
have made the attempt. He accordingly permitted the He- 
brews to possess foreigners, both male and female, in the 
character of slaves.” (Jahn, Bib. arch. § 169.) He goes on 
to speak thus of the condition of slaves among the Hebrews, 
(§171.) “Both the food and clothing of those, who, from any 
cause, whatever it might be, had lost their freedom, were of 
the poorest description. Al] their earnings went to their 
master, and their labor was werth to him double that of a 
merely hired servant. Deut. 15, 18. They commonly had 
the consent of their masters to marry, or rather to connect 
themselves with a woman in that way, which is called by a 
Latin law-term, contubernium. The children that proceeded 
from this sort of marriages, were the property not of the pa- 
rents, but of their owners.” Here it appears that Jahn dif- 
fers from the pamphlet before us, on the important question, 
whether the Hebrew servant was the property of his master. 

lle differs also as to the point of wages; for if the servant 

was paid wages, his labor could hardly be worth double that 
of a hired servant. He also differs on the main question, 
whether the servant entered the employment in a voluntary or 
compulsory manner, for he assigns six ways in which a person 
might become a slave, five of which, at least, were indepen- 
dent of the choice of the servant himself. 

Calmet also, who is an authority of some eminence, thus 
speaks. (Robinson’s large edition, p. 858.) ‘Moses notices 
two or three sorts of slaves, obtained by capture, by purchase, 
or born in the house. Over these, the masters had an entire 
authority; they mightsel! them, exchange them, punish them, 
judge them, and even put them to death, without public pro- 
cess.” 

Without quoting more authorities, it is evident at the outset, 
that these learned men, who examined the subject without any 
bias, are more likely to be right than the abolitionists, who 
examine it in order to find a reply to their opponents. Still 
authority should not decide such a question, for often new 
light is thrown on a subject amid the agitation of controversy. 
The only way for any one to make up his mind as to the 
question, whether the Jewish law tolerated slave-holding, 1s 
by reading the Mosaic Institution for himself in the four books 
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which contain it. We think that few could do this impartially 
without agreeing with us, “that Moses, for the hardness of 
their hearts,” allowed the Jews to retain slaves, at the same 
time restraining the power of the master by regulations which 
very much lightened the yoke, and made it infinitely preferable 
to that which prevailed among all surrounding nations. 

We do not like to see bad arguments used in support of a 
good cause. Neither do we like the spirit and tone of the 
pamphlet. It, throughout, treats the arguments of its oppo- 
nents with contempt and ridicule—imputing always to them 
the worst of motives, never allowing that they can possibly 
be sincere or honest in their opinions. Such a tone is as im- 
politic as it is unchristian, if the object is to convince. The 
object, however, of abolitionists of the ultra sort is, by their 
own statement, not to convince, but to bear down by a storm 
of popular feeling. This is the point of their system which 
we most disiike. Their great plan is, to excite what they call 
a moral power, which is, in fact, a public opinion, and by this 
to overbear the reluctance of slave-holders to abolish the 
system. On this system of operations, we may one day make 
some comments. J. F.C. 


sOe- 
MISS MARTINEAU’S SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 


This book reminds us of what Bettina Brentano said of Ma- 
dame de Stael’s head—*It is a perfect ant-hill of thoughts.” In 
Mrs. Martineau’s book, thoughts, facts, opinions, descriptions, 
judgments, philosophy, poetry, wit, religion, political econo- 
my, universal philanthropy, &c. &c. are all running backward 
and forward, in and out, here and there, till one’s brain is fair- 
ly turned. It contains a great deal of truth, and a great deal 
of error, much that is good and much that is not good, some 
deep philosophy and some shallow twaddle; and al] this poured 
forth, higgledy piggledy, in the most frank, affectionate, and 
liberal manner. No fear of criticism or review was before 
Miss Martineau’s eyes as she wrote—that is plain. She re- 
membered what Hazlitt well said, that it was the business of 
reviewers to watch authors, not of authors to watch review- 
ers. She finds no difficulty, we judge, in uttering herself—— 
she has got free from that central and parent misery of all 
the mountain of earthly misery, (as Carlyle calls it) that we 
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cannot express ourselves, or speak our word on any matter, 
though cowardly fear of this or that bugbear. Miss Martineau 
expresses her views and feelings on most points very easily— 
«mall obstruction is there in that tumultuous torrent of remark 
which gushes forth from her pen. Neither the fear of others 
nor of herself, of making enemies nor of making blunders, of 
her own reputation, the world’s dread laugh or frown, ever 
throws the least cobweb of restraint around her very fervid 
genius. Hence the book is, in the first place, a very enter- 
taining book. A picasanter work we have not lately looked 
through. He who would not be interested, excited, and en- 
tertained by it, must have a dull head indeed. 

After admiring at the whirlpool-like vortex of opinions in 
this work, the next thing which strikes you is its honesty. 
Harriet is determined, we soon discover, to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. If she misrepresents 
you, it is done in the honestest manner—there is not a bit of 
sophistical, underhanded palaver in the whole two volumes. 
This is refreshing. In times when people write, and act, and 
talk so much for effect, it is delightful to see one who writes 
simply because she thinks she has something to say. “TI be- 
lieved, therefore have I spoken,” would do for a running title 
to each chapter. She is seized, possessed, inspired almost, by 
a spirit of truth-telling. She is like a bottle in the smoke— 
that is,if a learned friend of ours is right in asserting that this 
much vexed phrase of the Psalmist means only a smoking bot- 
tle—a bottle of skin straining, swelling, and smoking with the 
fermentation of the liquor within. Thus ferments the fair 
authoress of “Society in America.” 

But we must rise higher in ourcommendations. _ If to speak 
the truth is good, it is better to speak the truth in love—and 
thisdoes Miss Martineau ; hercomments on Gov. Everett, Peleg 
Sprague, and the inten. perate ladies, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. If people will judge of a book, in this age of the 
world, by newspaper extracts and néwspaper comments, they 
may—this is a free country—but the wiser sort know very 
well that nothing can be learned so. Miss Martineau is far 
from being a Trollope, she belongs not to the clique of Fid- 
dlers, Hamilton’s or Hall’s. She scolds us in a very different 
key, and for very different matters. She makes no mention 
of those weighty offences which roused the ire of our former 
visitors. Tobacco is generously passed over—she is disposed 
to think that we eat no faster than other people—we are the 
sweetest tempered nation in the world, and thus our manners 
are even too good, especially toward females—we are rather a 
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witty people, though sometimes, also, rather dull. She is so 
extremely candid as not to blame us for our bad roads, kindly 
remembering that in a country where the mail iscarried every 
year over a distance equal to a weekly journey to the moon, it 
can’t be expected that our roads should equal those between 
Edinburgh and London—especially as we have not had quite 
so much time to make them in. No. Miss Martineau does 
not blame us for not being like England. She judges us by no 
foreign standard but by our own professed principles. She 
blames us for not being pure, true, magnanimous republicans. 
She blames us for our aristocracy, our slave-holding, our mob- 
law, &c.—because these things are inconsistent with the De- 
claration of Independence. She fears we have not come up 
to our ideal. Thus she affectionately warns and exhorts us to 
be true to ourselves, and set a better example to the world 
than other nations have done. As a Christian may kindly 
warn a fellow-Christian not to dishonor their common master 
by his faults, so as a true democrat she warns us not to dishon- 
or the good cause of popular government, by any national 
errors or sins. Noone can honestly read the book through, 

and not see that Miss Martineau is a true lover of America. 
Her heart warms toward us throughout the book, very different 
from the cold, sneering style of that clin of laqueys and tory 
magazine writers, who could travel the length and breadth of 
a glorious country, without a single pulse throbbing i In sympa- 
thy with its mighty heart, without a single admiring thought 
of its wonderful future. Men prating of their sensibilities and 
their refinement, whose sympathies could lie dead in a scene 
where human nature was putting forth new and unheard of 
energies, whose imaginations were torpid in a society whose 
every day life was a romance. Fretting, “in abigail phrase,” 
because men eat with their knives and chew tobacco, and 
passing by unnoticed the most significant phenomena of human 
existence. Poets they of the drawi ing-room, and philosophers 
of the supper table, floating on the surface, and utterly i ignor- 
ant of the depths of our my ysterious nature. Not such an one 
as these is Harriet Martineau. 

And yet we find it necessary here to stop a moment to ex- 
plain how it is that her book should have awakened such a 
burst of bitterness among all our newspaper critics, and been 
followed by a howl of invective for a few weeks after its ap- 
pearance. A good deal of this feeling may be laid to the 
account of our vanity. We had been anxious ly looking for 
the book, expecting that as it was to be written by a friend, it 
would be all praise. “Now,” said we, “we shall have some- 
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thing to console us for the wicked satires of these malignant 
Trollopes. Now we shall have honey piled on sugar, and su- 
gar on honey.” Little did we expect any of the faithful 
wounds of a friend. Especially were her Boston acquaintan- 
ces and Unitarian friends amazed by receiving proofs of her 
best affection in the form of the severest chastisement. “She 
has eaten our salt,” said we dolorously, “will she find fault 
with us?” But as the physician who prescribes sharp reme- 
dies, shows that he thinks there is power of life in his patient 
to bear them; so he who rebukes us severely, pays us the 
highest compliment. It shows that he believes us to possess 
that moral life that can thrive under rebuke, and those manly 
virtues which, as Charles Lamb expresses it, have done suck- 
ing. 

“We venture further to remark, that we like Miss Martineav’s 
views on a subject where her most liberal critics have con- 
demned her—namely, Politics. We grant herignorance of the 
practical working of our institutions, but we are truly glad to 
meet with a person who has decided political opinions, sustained 
by argument and clinched by historical facts, which are yet 
neither federal nor democrat, whig nortory. She has done us 
much good by venturing to step out of the track of partisan 
politics, and coolly criticise both sides, and have an opinion 
different from either. We had ourselves well nigh thought 
some of her notions, and that perhaps was why we liked them, 
We could never sympathise with any party which considered 
its opponents totally wrong, which considered them as ignor- 
ant dupes or as self-seeking knaves. We could not believe 
that the whole prosperity of the country depended on.the elec- 
tion of Mr. Clay or Gen. Jackson. There must be truth and 
right « n both sides, we imagined, and thus we thought we saw 
that of the two great parties which have always, under differ- 
ent names, divided the country, one represented the practical 
wisdom and experience of the nation—the other its faith, hope 
and enthusiasm. The one looks to the past, the other to the 
future—the one is essentially conservative, seeking to keep 
things as they are; the other, essentially reforming, aiming to 
lift them to an ideal standard. Both are necessary, for one is 
the spring, the other the wheel work; one is the steam, the 
other the engine. The one is continually blundering in prac- 
tice; the greatfault of the other is the want of that life which 
comes from the contemplation of noble and excellent ends. 
Why then must every one who takes an interest in politics, be 
a party politician? There are now a vast number of persons 
in the land who ought to form a third party—a balance-wheel 
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between these two. Why should not a clergyman have his 
opinions on politics as well as the layman? hy should he 
have to go and ask a friend how to vote at an election? We 
would not see him, nor the females of our country, partisans— 
but we would like to see them think as much about the subject 
as Miss Martineau, and have an opinion of their own upon it. 
There is also an honest and republican trust in man pervading 
her book, which is quite encouraging and refreshing. 

One word more of praise, before we come to the blame. 
Miss Martineau’s descriptions of American scenery are by far 
the best we have everseen. Her book isa gallery of pictures. 
There is an exquisite balance preserved between the descrip- 
tion of the features and the expression of the scene—there is 
enough of detail and outline, and enough of the character and 
meaning combined with it. Some writers merely give a topo- 
graphical account of a landscape, others only describe their 
own emotions in viewing it. The first method is dry, the sec- 
ond vague. By combining both, as Miss Martineau has done, 
you get the best idea possible. Her powers of observation 
are remarkably accurate, and her eye especially is very sharp. 
Her description of the wonderful Hawks’ Nest on the cliffs of 
New River; of Mackinaw, that sleeping island of beauty; of 
the vast expanse which lies spread around Catskill; of the 
Hudson, seen from West Point; of Plymouth, and its harbour ; 
of the meadows of Deerfield, and Sugar-Loaf mountain; of 
the gloom and solemnities of Mammoth cave: of the beauties 
of the American Forest—are all vivid and distinct as engrav- 
ings upon gems. 

We dislike Miss Martineau’s arrangement. It is artificial 
and ambitious, for no good end. To head a chapter about 
newspapers “Utterance,” seems to us in bad taste. You never 
can tell where to look for any thing, or find any thing by the 
headings of her chapters. There isa show of method without 
the reality. She seems to have cut her journal to pieces, and 
pasted it here and there under certain rubrics, with a little 
philosophising at the head. We agree with her other critics, 
that it would have been better to have given us the book as a 
journal. 

We dislike Miss Martineau’s dogmatism. She is altogether 
too ex-cathedra for us, who have not liked to see ladies in the 
pulpit, since we had the misfortune to see Miss Livermore in 
our own. She decides every thing in the most peremptory 
and infallible manner. On this point we do not linger, confi- 
dent that all her readers will agree with us, that this is one of 
her grave faults. 
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We dislike Miss Martineau’s intolerance. We have no ob- 
jection to her siding with the abolitionists. But to make this 
the test by which to judge every thing, is foolish and wrong. 
Thus, to give a single example out of many. She is speaking 
of the state of religion in the Presbyterian church. She says 
that this church contains some of the best christians and some 
of the worst pretenders tothe name. Her proof of it is, that 
in its borders are to be found some of the warmest abolition- 
ists, and some of the most strenuous excusers of slavery. 

We dislike Miss Martineau’s hasty and headlong style, be- 
cause it often leads her into great mistakes. The most ludicrous 
one we recollect is a passage, in which she gravely relates that 
in a certain part of Kentucky, the sun is so hot in the middle 
of the day that the grass takes fire every year! She quietly 
adds, that this shows the importance of providing shade. We 
should think so; but fear that where the grass took fire, the 
trees would not be long in following the example; just as in 
Wendell Holmes’ witty poem about hot weather the cripple 
“burnt his hand, extinguishing his leg”—which is the only case 
we can recollect at present of a like intensity of solar heat. 

On the whole, however, in summing up our likes and dislikes, 
we find a large balance in favor of the book. It is always 
entertaining, always striking, and generally instructive. It 
contains an immense quantity of facts and anecdotes, very 
useful to spice small talk with, or for an editor to use as plumbs 
to put in a heavy article. It is sometimes witty, frequently 
strong, and often very eloquent. Few persons can read the 
book through and not lay it down with a kindly and respect- 
ful feeling for its author, however they may differ from her in 
opinion on one or another topic. J. F.C. 


16 0— 
THE ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


A. Why refuse to drink thus flatly? 
B. From the fresh fount] gladly drink. 
A. ‘This brook came from the fountain lately. 
B. Yet there’s a difference, I think, 
For ever the further the brook has run, 


The more of a foreign taste it has won. 
Goethe. 
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THE THREE PARTINGS. 


Beautiful and loving childhood, drinking from a thousand fountains, 

Playfully thou movest forward, careless through Life's garden roving; 

Through the shadows of the morning, through the morning's curling vapour— 
Flowers upspringing, fruit down hanging, dewy dells and groves around thee, 
And before thee, where thou strayest, still there moves a lovely figure. 

Ah ! how lovely! clustering tresses, speaking eye and smile of seraph— 
Fairy foot, and slender figure, graceful step, and voice of music, 

Is it truth or is it fancy! DoI dream, or am I waking ! 


Fate commands thee—those must leave her, thou must say farewell forever 
Ah ! what anguish—never, never, can I bear this hour of parting. 

But the boy beholds another—soon forgets her former fancy; 

Shadow after shadow rises, each more lovely than the other; 

Unsubstantial are his visions, thus they rise and thus they vanish. 


Il. 


Wearied in the sultry noonday, when the beauty giving shadows 

All are swallowed by the sunlight, sickly in his early wisdom, 

Standing freed from all illusion, now the youth has woRLDLY KNOWLEDGE. 
Doubting Truth, and Faith despising; watching men, their motives searching; 
In the ancient realm of nature, he can find no hidden meaning. 


Up! and quit thy dear companions—up ! alone go forth to wander— 
Yes—his lips make answer coolly—going, staying, all is equal. 
Where they leave me I am lonely, I am lonely when they're near me. 
Lifeless forms are not companions; hollow reeds are no supporters. 


III. 


Thou, my friend, hast deeper wisdom—eye and mind are clear and piercing, 
Yet thy heart beats warm as ever, ever upward strives thy spirit. 

Nobly thoughtful, upward; onward ! of the realm of mind, the Eagle, 
Wheresoe’er thy pinions bear thee, kindred hearts thou never leavest. 


Earthly mists rise up between us, and our paths appear to sever. 
Faithful to our firm convictions, still we journey, moving Heaveaward. 
In our hearts the same words burning; we shall come again together. 
To a common mark we hasten, while a common truth we follow. 
Tried affection cannot perish—It must bloom in Life Eternal 
1832. I. ¥. ©. 
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SENTENCE OF THE COURT IN THE CASE 
OF BP. SMITH. 


We have seldom been more pained than in reading this 
ecclesiastical sentence. We had always cherished a respect 
and esteem for the Episcopal Bishop of this Diocese. We 
believed him an amiable, pious, liberal Christian. If we had 
been obliged to come under the control of any Bishop, (which, 
we thank God more fervently than ever, we are not,) there is 
noone whom we would lave preferred for our superior to the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky. We had attributed the 
difficulties in the Episcopal Church in this state, which have 
existed for a yeai or two, to a mutual misunderstanding ; and 
have avoided taking any notice of them, hoping that they 
would pass by, and the church become again that ark of rest 
which al] zealous churchmen declare it tobe. It grieves us to 
be compelled to change our opinion, and find the Bishop very 
much in fault. Ile was indeed, by some curious process, con- 
demned and acquitted at the same time, by his judges—de- 
clared guilty without criminality,—publicly censured, and 
immediately reinstated in office—condemned on about an 
hundred specifications, and then, without having confessed his 
fault or expressed any penitence, reinvested with his robes of 
office, and “received into the affectionate confidence” of those 
who had just found him guilty of duplicity, mischief-making, 
tyrannny, arbitrary conduct, episcopal pretension, and disre- 
garding obligation in money matters. There is something 
here which we cannot understand. It reminds us of a certain 
mock trial during the last war, in which an unsuccessful gen- 
eral was condemned by a court martial to be shot, and then 
requested to go home and wait till they got ready to execute 
the sentence. Whatever may be the explanation of these in- 
consistencies, it seems but too plain that such an acquittal is 
the severest condemnation. We should think all power of 
usefulness lost by a Bishop, against whom such facts had been 
proved. 

It is not we trust, in a spirit of theological gossip, or secta- 
rian triumph, that we proceed to give some of the details of 
this bad business. We have not hitherto alluded in our paper 
toany of the sights and sounds of contention which have been 
passing before us. But now the matter seems brought to a 
definite issue; here is the sentence of the court, regularly 
published by its authority, and with the express purpose of 
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inflicting a suitable punishment on the offending Bishop. The 
matter has become a part of the ecclesiastical history of the 
times, and the facts will be used either by the infidel against 
religion, or by the Presbyterian and Congregationalist against 
Episcopacy. We should therefore understand them, and 
know their real bearing and import. 

The charges against the Bishop are six, containing one 
hundred and thirty-four specifications, some of them however 
being repetitions under different heads, of the same facts. The 
charges are—First,—Originating and keeping up the present 
disturbed state of the Diocese. Srconn——Mental reservation, 
equivocation, insincerity, duplicity, and making statements 
partial, contradictory, and untrue. Tump—Defaming and 
poraae’ the clergy and official laymen of the Diocese. 

ourtH—lIllegal and arbitrary conduct in office,and improper 
use of official influence. Firra—Arrogating unreasonable 
privileges, and making unbecoming demands on the grounds 
of the Episcopal office. Sixra—Conducting the monied and 
other business operations of the diocese in a loose and impro- 
per manner, and disregarding obligation in money matters. 

Of these one hundred and thirty-four specifications, the 
court finds the Bishop guilty in whole or part of eighty-nine— 
in eleven others, they say the facts are proved, without guilt 
—of several they affirm, not guilty but unwise—of twenty- 
four only do they declare him positively not guilty. In the 
eighty-nine specifications, in which they find him guilty, they 
use several times the curious phrase, “guilty without criminal- 
itv’—which seems very much like trying to blow hot and 
cold in the same breath. How a man can be guilty, and yet 
not criminal, passes our feeble logic to explain. It would 
need the hair-splitting faculties of a Dr. Beecher to make the 
distinction. 

The amount of the whole seems to be, that the Bishop has 
determined to have his own way in every thing, and to put out 
of his way, all who opposed or resisted his will. In doing 
this, he was by no means scrupulous as to the means which 
he used, sometimes attaining his end by management and 
manouvering, and sometiines by a dashing exercise of power. 
That a good man anda Christian, a man whose reputation has 
been unblemished during a life now not short, should when 
made a Bishop, give just occasion for charges like these, is a 
phenomenon requiring explanation. We shall attempt to ac- 
count for it, after giving a few instances of his conduct exem- 
plifying this unchristian love of power. 
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The following are specifications 20th, 21st, 23d, 26th, 27th, 
Wth, 40th, and 41st, under the first charge. They are about 
an average specimen of the allegations under this head. 


SPECIFICATION 20th. 


On his arrival in Louisville, where the Convention was to sit, 
the Bishop openly triumphed and boasted that he had a majority of 
Convention. On the day of meeting, the Bishop claimed the right 
of determining on his sole authority, what Clergymen were entitled 
to seats, or were not, and accordingly handed to the Secretary a 
list of names, made out by himself, to be called as the roll of Con- 
vention, instead of the printed lists as usual. The list handed by 
the’ Bishop, consisted of eight clergymen besides himself, out of 
sixteen belonging to the Diocese; of which eight, five only were 
present, and four he knew were in his favor. ‘There were five oth- 
ers present, also, who were entitled to sit, but whose names were 
not on the list of the Bishop, of whom, four were believed to be for 
a presentment: the whole manifesting a disposition to organize the 
Convention in such a manner as to prevent inquiry into his conduct. 

Guilty in this—that the accused departed, without right, from 
the accustomed mode of organizing the Convention of Kentucky, 
and in persisting in his own plan was unwise, and naturally caused 
excitement; though his conduct had this alleviation, that his plan 
of organization was most accordant with the principles of other 

Dioceses, whilst that which he opposed was decidedly loose and 
objectionable. 


SPECIFICATION 2lst. 


The Convention having overruled this attempt, and having de- 
termined that the roll should he called from the printed list, on the 
Journal of the General Convention, handed in by the Bishop him- 
self, in 1835; the names were called and six Clergymen answered : 
Whereupon, the Rev. Mr. Cleaver, moved to appoint a Committee 
by ballot, to consider the cases of such as claimed seats, whether 
clergy or laity. The Rev. Mr. Giddinge denied the right of Con- 
vention to appoint a Committee, alleging that that power belonged 
to the Bishop; and as the Bishop did not disclaim this, in hopes of 
convincing Mr. Giddinge privately of his error, a motion was made 
to adjourn and seconded, which motion the Bishop refused to put. 

Guilty in this—that the accused departed, &c. See decision on 
Specification 20th. 


SPECIFICATION 23d. 


_Notwithstanding the unavoidable excitement produced by these 
disorderly proceedings, the Bishop, on the assembling of Conven- 
tionin the afternoon, again presented his list of Clergy, to be read 
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by the Secretary; and upon his declining to call the names, thus 
presented to him by the Bishop, as not being a correct list of the 
clergy, and as not being the list determined on by a resolution of 
Convention in the morning, the Bishop declared that he would read 
them himself, and proceeded to do so; and, although several times 
called to order by several of the clergy, he persisted in reading his 
list, and proceeded with the business of the Diocese with four cler- 
gymen as the Convention, while there were five more excluded by 
his mode of managing the matter, who could not take their seats 
without producing such disorder, that they preferred retiring. The 
Bishop afterwards boasted that he had “out-generaled” them; that 
he was an “old campaigner,” and would be too much for them. 

Guilty in this—that the accused departed, &c. See decision on 
specification 20th. 


SPECIFICATION 26th. 


The Bishop, after his return from Louisville, showed the contin- 
uance of his enmity to those whom he had for some time called 
his enemies, in the face of the understanding at the close of Con- 
vention. He attempted to deprive the Rev. Mr. Caswell of his 
salary, which was raised for him, and had been regularly paid to 
his order, half yearly, before the Trustees had acted on his case, 
and before any examination had been instituted; and although he 
was prevented from succeeding in his attempt, by the efforts of the 
trustees in behalf of Mr. Caswall, and by the force of public senti- 
ment, Mr. Caswall received the amount due him at various times, 
the money being paid with great reluctance, and a part of it only a 
few days previous to the meeting of the Cunvention for the present 
year. He subsequently stated his determination to bring Mr. Cas- 
wall to trial, if three impartial Presbyters could be found in the 
diocese—and to refuse him clean dimissory letters. 

Guilty in this—that the conduct of the accused in regard to the 
salary of Professor Caswall was unauthorised, and after the unani- 
mous acquittal of the latter by the Board of ‘Trustees, the repre- 
sentations in regard to him, as charged in specification 27, were 
improper. 


SPECIFICATION 27th. 


The Bishop, moreover, endeavored to deprive the Rev. H. Cas- 
wall of his professorship in the seminary, on various and groundless 
pretences. He endeavored to induce the ‘Trustees to request hin 
to resign, or to require him to show cause why he should not be 
removed. When they refused, unanimously, to request him to re- 
sign; the Bishop and Mr. Caswall both calling for an investigation, 
the Bishop brought charges against him, groundless or frivolous, and 
the Trustees acquitted him unanimously. The Bishop, neverthe- 
less, assembled a company of ladies at a friend’s house in Louis- 
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ville, and made representations to, them in relation to the Rey. Mr. 
Caswall, prejudicial to him. 

Guilty in this—that the conduct of the accused, &c, See deci- 
sion on specification 26th. 


SPECIFICATION 28th. 


Two of the Trustees having become weary of such proceedings, 
and one having resigned, and the other in his own view, having 
been superceded, the Bishop appointed two others in their place, of 
whose devotion to him he was well assured: And having thus 
obtained a majority in the Board, and having determined to take 
“the boldest measures,” as he himself declared, he called them to- 
gether, and by a vote of three to two, himself giving the casting 
vote, dissolved the Faculty, dismissed the Professors, without sum- 
mons, without complaint, and without notice of his intentions ; and 
the next day, by the same vote of three to two, himself giving the 
casting vote for himself, reinstated himself in his professorship. 

Guilty in this—that the facts alleged are true; the measure not 
illegal, but exceedingly unwise. 


SPECIFICATION 40th. 


When the investigation of Professor Caswall’s case at Louisville, 
had resulted in the acquittal of Mr. Caswall, by a unanimous vote 
of the Board, and when one of the Trustees attempted to effect a 
reconciliation between the parties, at least so far that they might 
co-operate harmoniously in business, alleging that he had never 
failed of success in such attempts with men of honor, and that it 
would be strange if he did not succeed in the case of clergymen, 
Professor Caswall promptly acceded to the proposition, but the 
Bishop refused. 

Guilty. 


SPECIFICATION 4lst. 


When some of the friends of the Bishop expressed their belief, 
that deaths which had occurred at short intervals in several of the 
families opposed to him, were judgments from Providence, for their 
conduct to the Bishop, the Bishop openly concurred with them; 
the tendency of which was, greatly to wound and exasperate the 
feelings of those who had been afflicted. 

Guilty. 

After a deliberate view of the evidence on all the specifications, 
under Charge Ist, the court acquitted the accused of any guilt 
connected “with originating the present disturbed state of the Dio- 
cese,” but find that from mistaken views of duty and expediency, 
he has assisted in keeping it up. 


Under the second charge, of inconsistency, éc., we have 
statements like the following: 
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SPECIFICATION 13th. 


When a Fair was talked of in Lexington, the Bishop, in conver- 
sation with John E. Cooke, on the subject, agreed that they were 
abominable evils and destructive of the influence of religion over 
the minds of all, and especially of the young: while on the other 
hand, he spoke favorably of them to the ladies who were anxious 
to have one, and advised them to go on. 

Guilty of inconsistency—reconcilable however with honesty. 


SPECIFICATION 14th. 


When the Bishop had been at home a short time, after his return 
from the east, in 1835, he was reminded that he had published in 
one of the papers, that he had received more than enough to pay 
for the Seminary, and was asked where the money was. He, 
thereupon, began to count up, but made out only $8,000, or there- 
abouts; whereas, the purchase money amounted to $9,000. The 
ninth or last thousand of the purchase money, the Rev. Mr. Peers 
had given to the Seminary for the purpose of purchasing a library: 
but he was particularly careful to require that this $1,000 should 
be actually raised and actually laid out as he directed. ‘The Bishop 
having made out but $8,000, and the obligation to raise $9,000, be- 
ing positive, he was asked for the $1,000 given to the Seminary by 
the Rev. Mr. Peers. He replied that it was in New-York, in bank, 
viz: The $1,000 given by the Presbyterians to buy books. It 
was observed that that could not be used to pay for the buildings. 
The Bishop replied, that the $1,000 yet due Rev. Mr. Peers for 
the purchase, he had given to buy books—and as the $1,000 given 
by the Presbyterians was to buy books, it was the same thing. J. E. 
Cooke still objecting to that view of the matter—among other 
things, that in this way the Seminary would have but $1,000 to 
buy books, whereas, it ought to have $2,000—he at length asked 
the Bishop, why he was directed to mention $9,000 as the sum to 
be raised, if $8,000 was enough. The Bishop replied that that 
was all humbug. Whereupon, J. E. Cooke asked if they had sent 
him to humbug the New-Yorkers, and observed that he did not 
understand being sent on such expeditions. To this the Bishop 
made no reply, and offered no explanation of the offensive word, 
humbug, and did not say to whom he alluded, of the different par- 
ties concerned in the transaction, in using the term. 

Guilty in this—that the facts alleged are true, and the court 
cannot reconcile them with propriety or justice. It is believed, 
however, that the accused did not urge his view, with regard to 
money, after it was objected to. 


SPECIFICATION 34th. 


The Bishop proposed at one time to call the Theological Semi- 
narv, the Wickliffe Seminary, after the Reformer, with the hope, as 
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he declared, that R. Wickliffe, Esq. of this city, would consider it to 
be named for him, and thereby be induced to make it a donation. 
Guilty. 


Under the third charge : 


SPECIFICATION 15th. 


The Bishop alleges in the same letter to the Rev. Mr. Peers, be- 
fore mentioned, of April 9th, 1836, that “Dr. John E. Cooke has 
contrived to get the purse-strings into his hands. He is treasurer 
of every thing ;” when he had himself appointed him treasurer. 

Guilty of an unauthorised insinuation against Dr. Cooke. 


SPECIFICATION 16th. 


The Bishop alleges in the same letter, the following complaint 
against J. E. Cooke. “Twenty dollars were sent me from Hender- 
son, towards the support of the Episcopate. Distressed as I was 
for money, I sent it round to him, and when the order which he will 
honor, will be given for it, I cannot say.” In this statement, the 
Bishop insinuates that the money had been improperly withheld 
from him, when it has always been subject to his order, which has 
never been presented—and when J. E. Cooke was continually ad- 
vancing money to the Bishop for himself and others, out of his 
private funds. 

Guilty of the letter as cited—contents of the citation not proved. 


And finally, for we are tired of such paltry matters, under 
the last charge. 


SPECIFICATION 3d. 


Using $789 of the money collected for the Seminary in New- 
York, for his private purposes, (besides the sum of $405 charged 
for his expenses for travelling, &c.) and, when a clergyman who 
was a Trustee, remonstrated with him on the subject, declaring 
that he was laboring for the church, and was the servant of the 
church, and should never think it wrong to use any money in his 
hands, belonging to the church, for his necessary purposes. 

Guilty in this—that the facts alleged are true, but the accused 
under the circumstances free from blame. 


Such things as these, no honest man would wish to justify 
or excuse, in his own denomination or any other. Yet in look- 
ing at the Bishop’s past character and history, we cannot but 
attribute a great deal of the evil te the influence of his situa- 
tion in a spirit naturally ambitious, and an intellect naturally 
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tending to the use of stratagem and contrivance. It may seem 
paradoxical to assert that the Episcopacy in this country is on 
some accounts more dangerous to an ambitious man, than in 
England, where it is joined with rank arid wealth. The dis- 
tinction there is a real and positive one. The Bishop has his 
immense revenues, his palace, and his seat in the House of 
Lords. Here he has nothing but the title, and a species of in- 
fluence, the amount of which depends very much en his own 
tact, talent, andenergy. Of course, there is a strong tempta- 
tion toe increase that influence in every possible manner. So 
deceitful is the heart,that a man might easily think he was ac- 
tuated solely by» the desire of obtaining greater means of use- 
fulness, and of doing more good, while he sought to increase 
his personal weight in the Diecese. We believe that this was 
the case with Bishop Smith. We have no doubt he has all 
along been actuated by a zeal for eminent usefulness, and that 
under cover of this good and righteous motive, the love of 
power has insinuated itsell into his heart. 

How wise was the Saviour when he forbade his disciples to 
aim at such distinctions among themselves—when he said “he 
that would be the greatest among you, let him be your ser- 
vant”—and when he charged them “Be not ye called Rasst, 
for one is your master, and all ye are brethren.” Happy, in 
our judgment, would it have been for the church, if this prin- 
ciple of equality among the servants of Christ had always been 
obeyed. If the pure principles of Independency and Congre- 
gationalism had always been adhered to, they would have saved 
the Church from manifold evils. Then had that host of titles 
and powers never been heard of, which have been the source 
of strife and contention—then had Popes and Cardinals, Arch- 
Bishops, Arch-deacons, and Sub-deacons, General Councils, 
General Assemblies, Synods and Presbyteries, never been 
known. 

We think men will, by and bye see, by experience, that 
whatever outward efliciency a sect may gain by Episcopal or 
Presbyterian government, is more than lost in all inward and 
spiritual graces and virtues. ‘The Episcopal Church has long 
claimed to be a place of refuge from the din of controversy and 
sectarian dispute. We know little of its American history, 
but we have heard things of the Low and High Church con- 
troversy; of the difficulties in Ohio with Bishop Chase about 
Gambier College; of the iron rule of Bishop Hobart, in New- 
York; of the shameful disputes between Bishops Hopkins and 
Doane, when colleagues over Trinity Church in Boston, when 
they refused to sit in the pulpit together, and so disgusted 
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their congregation that Dr. Wainwright had to be brought 
from New-York to prevent the society from going over to the 
Unitarians. We have heard of these things, and now this lon 
controversy in Kentucky is added to them, and they all teack 
ns that Episcopacy is not in our land and day the most desira- 
ble form of Church government. 

The spectacle which the Presbyterian form of government 
offer us, is certainly not much more attractive. Here is an 
Old and New Schoo] controversy raging for long years, quar. 
relsome Presbyteries, contentious Synods and warlike Assem- 
blies. Bitterness, wrath, and evil speaking without end ; ex- 
communications of whole Synods; practical piety and morality 
excluded from all the periodicals, which are too much engaged 
in discussing the character of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Tyler, Dr. 
Peters and Dr. Patton, to attend to justice, mercy and faith. 

While therefore we lament all such developements as that 
we have been considering, we trust that thinking men may be 
led to ask themselves whether it would not be better to adopt 
the congregational plan, and have each society left wholly in- 
dependent of every other, except so far as they may choose 
to unite for mutual sympathy, aid and counsel. 

J. F.C, 


1 o0-— 


Discourse, preached at the dedication of the First Congregational 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29th, 1837. By Wm. G. Eliot, jr. 


[ The following discourse, which we have just received in a neat 
pamphlet from St. Louis, suits us so well, that we republish it entire, 
and are sure our readers will be pleased to have it in this shape. ] 


Psatms XC. 16,17. ‘Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us ; and establish thou the work of our hands, upon us ; yea, the work of 
our hands establish thou it.” 


My Breruren—We cannot too heartily congratulate each 
other, upon the occasion that has now brought us together. 
We cannot too earnestly thank God, that he has so signally 
crowned our efforts with success. He has caused his blessing 
to rest upon us, from the commencement of our labor even 
until the present hour, and from weakness we are already 
made strong. Our progress has indeed seemed to us slow and 
tedious. We have sometimes taken almost despairing words 
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upon our lips. The many inconveniences, to which we have 
been compelled to submit, and the perpetual discouragements 
that we have encountered, have at times made us feel weary 
and impatient, as he who watcheth for the morning’s light. 
Truly, it has seemed to us a very long time, since was laid the 
first stone of the new altar, which we have erected to our 
God. But if we reflect for a moment, we shall see that it has 
not been long. On the contrary, when we carry back our 
minds to the day, on which we first met for religious worship 
in this city, and remember our extreme weakness at that time, 
the smallness of our number and the discouraging prospects 
before us, we have reason to wonder at finding ourselves so 
soon assembled within the walls of our own House. It is not 
yet three years, since that first meeting, and those who then 
looked upon us, thought that they hazarded nothing, in pre- 
dicting our speedy failure. But the prophets of evil fortune 
were deceived. -God has dealt favorably with us. He has 
lifted up the hands which hung down, and strengthened the 
feeble knees. He has crowned our labors with success, and, 
upon this day, filled our hearts with joy. For although we 
are yet a small society, and feel the necessity of continued and 
great exertions, yet the prospects before us are bright, and 
nothing but our own unfaithfulness can now cast us down.— 
The first step has been successfully taken, and the rest of our 
journey is comparatively easy. A foundation is already laid, 
which we confidently trust shall never be removed. 

We are here brethren, in God’s name, as Christians; ac- 
knowledging Jesus Christ as our Lord and Master, we come 
to consecrate this house; to dedicate it to his father and our 
father, to his God and our God. Let us ask ourselves, before 
we go further, what is it that we are doing? What does this 
act mean? We answer in the words of Dr. Channing, (N. Y. 
sermon, 1826:) “By this act we do not expect to con‘er on 
this spot of ground and these walls any peculiar sanctity or 
any mysterious properties. We do not suppose that in conse- 
quence of rites now performed, the worship offered here will 
be more acceptable than prayer uttered from the closet, or 
breathed from the soul in the midst of business: or that the 
instructions delivered from this pulpit will be more effectual 
than if they were uttered in a private dwelling, or in open air. 
By dedication we understand only a solemn expression of the 
purpose for which this building was erected, joined with pray- 
er to Him, who alone can crown our enterprise with success, 
that our design may be accepted and fulfilled. For this reli- 
gious act we find, indeed, no precept in the New Testament, 
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and, on this account, some have scrupled as to its propriety. 
But we are not among those who consider the written word as 
a statute book, by the letter of which every step in life must 
be governed. We believe, on the other hand, that one of the 
great excellencies of Christianity is, that it does not deal in 
minute regulation, but that, having given broad views of duty 
and enjoined a pure and disinterested spirit, it leaves us to ap- 
ply these rules, and to express this spirit according to the 
promptings of the divine monitor within us, and according to 
the claims and exigencies of the ever varying conditions in 
which we are placed, * * * Nature dictates the propriety of 
such an act as we this day are assembled to perform. Nature 
has always taught men, on the completion of an important 
structure, designed for public and lasting good, to solemnize 
its first appropriation to the purpose for which it was reared, 
by some special service. ‘To us there is a sacredness in this 
moral instinct, in this law written on the heart; and in listen- 
ing reverently to God’s dictates, however conveyed, we doubt 
not that we shall enjoy his acceptance and blessing.” 

The subject to which our present attention must be more 
carefully directed is this: To whom and to what do we dedi- 
cate this house? Ihave indeed already said, that we dedicate 
it to Almighty God and to Jesus Christ, our Lord. But there 
are many persons, who so entirely misunderstand our religious 
opinions, as Unitarians, and there are some, who are so shame- 
fully ignorant of the same, that we need to be more explicit. 
“Unitarianisin has been made a term of so much reproach and 
has been uttered in so many tones of alarm, horror, indigna- 
tion and scorn, that to many it gives only a vague impression 
of something monstrous, impious, unutterably perilous.” We 
have been asked, even in this city, by those who are accounted 
intellivent men, whether there is any difference between a 
Unitarian and a Deist; and not a few have expressed much 
surprise, when they have heard the name of Christ spoken in 
our prayers. It is needful for us, often and publicly, to pro- 
claim that we believe in Christ, or we fail of obtaining credit 
for belonging to the Christian family. 

It becomes me, therefore, at present to be very full and 
explicit. But when | say this, do not suppose that [am about 
to give a particular statement of our peculiar doctrines, much 
less to enter intoa defence of the saine. Doctrinal preaching 
is seldom the most interesting, still more seldom the most use- 
ful; my intention is, as it has always been, never to engage in 
it, except circumstances plainly require it; & at this time, upoB 
an occasion of general interest, I would most carefully avoid 
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it. | knew, indeed, that there are many who wish to be en- 
lightened in regard to our doctrinal opinions; and more than 
once, persons who have come to our religious meetings, have 
expressed disappointment, at hearing only such discourses as 
might be preached in any Christian church, when they hoped 
to hear something peculiar. Perhaps the course which I have 
pursued, has, in this manner, by disappointing the curiosity of 
the inquiring, retarded the progress of our views of Christian- 
ity. But our object is, I trust, not so much to build up this or 
that sect, as to build up and establish Christian truth; and the 
best way to convert men to the knowledge and love of truth, 
is to preach it practically, to make it shine through every sen- 
tence, without being controversially stated. By this means, 
men are induced silently to give up prejudice and error; un- 
consciously, they are brought to re-examine their religious 
opinions and to modify them, according to the new light that 
has penetrated; they forget to contend against what at first 
seemed a new and strange doctrine, because they unawares 
learn to love it, and apply it to their own hearts. And I| will 
here remark, that truth is always the most useful, when it 
comes into the mind, in this silent way. When itis thus im- 
bibed without the noise and jarring of controversy, it refreshes 
the soul, and instead of introducing confusion among the ideas, 
makes them all consistent with each other. Controversy shuts 
up the heart, while it seeks to instruct the mind, and thus it 
often renders useless the truths which it teaches. If you 
would convince an unbeliever that there is a God, do not dis- 
course learnedly about first causes and final causes and chance, 
but point to the things which God has made; appeal to the 
hidden feelings of the human heart; speak of God’s love and 
long suffering and tender mercy; uncover the grave, and 
while the mouldering form of the dead is before you, point 
upward to Heaven, and tell of the Christian’s hope of immor- 
tality ; appeal boldly to the man’s conscience, and ask if it 
does not shadow forth the judgment to come ;—Q, if you will 
speak thus, kindly and gently, you will touch chords which 
vibrate in every human soul, and the sweet music that is made 
thereby will soothe, and often overcome, the strongest opposi- 
tion. Reveal God’s love as it may be revealed, and the boldest 
infidel cannot find it in his heart to say, that “there is no God,” 
Thus it is that we would always conquer. Show the power of 
truth, and the truth will not be denied. 

Let us, therefore, put out of our thoughts the differences 
which exist between Christian sects, and which, unhappily and 
foolishly, are magnified into causes of warfare; and while we 
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are together, let us unite, as a Christian congregation, in con. 
sidering the important objects, for which this building was 
erected, and to which we now dedicate it. 

First. We dedicate this house to the worship of Almighty 
God. To him who is immortal and invisible, the only wise 
God, our Father, we offer up the work of our hands, and ask 
his blessing upon it. We believe that there is a God, of 
boundless perfection and infinite majesty. We believe that 
he loves every creature that he has made, that, as a father, he 
pitieth his children, that he hears our prayers, and will give 
of his holy spirit to those who ask him. He is nota stern and 
inexorable judge, who is unable or unwilling to forgive, who 
created man for the sake of condemning him, und who will 
not accept the penitent cries of his fallen children. It is not 
to such a God that we dedicate our house. But to the God, 
who is set forth under the image of the Father, who went out 
to meet the returning prodigal, and, while he was yet a great 
way off, ran and fell on his neck and kissed him. ‘T'o the God 
who is just and merciful; whose justice is shown in the con- 
demnation of all those who continue in sin, and whose mercy 
is displayed in the free parte, that is offered to all who forsake 
their iniquity and submit themselves to his law. This is the 
God that is revealed in the Scriptures, and to whom alone our 
hearts feel that theirhomage is due. This is the God, to whom 
we dedicate this house. And, my brethren, if we can, in this 
place, learn to realise the presence of this great spirit, whose 
we are, and whom we are bound continually to serve ; if we 

can but learn to feel, that an infinitely wise and good being is 
always near us, we shall never want for consolation in the 
hour of suffering, nor for support in the season of temptation. 
Faith in the Christian’s Ged is a pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night, to guide us through the wilderness of ‘life and 
bring us to the promised land. 

Seconpiy. We dedicate this church to Jesus Christ. We 
dedicate it to him, as a Teacher come from God, who did 
works which no man could do, except God were with him. 
We dedicate it to him, as our Lord and Master; as one who 
came with authority to teach God’s will and to reveal God’s 
truth, and to whom we are all bound to submit ourselves, both 
in faith and practice. He spoke not of himself. but that which 
the Father gave him commandment. He commanded men to 
believe in him and obey him, not because he bore witness of 
himself, but because the Father sent him; and thus it was 
that he said: He that doth not receive me, doth not receive 
the Father who sent me: for by rejecting the Messenger we 
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reject the King: by rejecting the Son, we reject the Father. 

We dedicate it to him, moreover, as the Deliverer, the Re- 
deemer, the Saviour. He came to redeem men from a worse 
than Egyptian bondage. When the whole head was sick and 
the whole heart faint, God sent one who is mighty to save, and 
by faith and obedience to him every man may ‘be delivered. 
He came to plead with the w ayward children of men, to tell 
them of Eternity, of Heaven, and to reconcile them to the 
God whom they have all so deeply offended. 

My brethren, there are a thousand proofs of God’s love all 
around us. Wherever we look we see them. But his crown- 
ing mercy is in the “Grace and truth that came by Jesus 
Christ.”" If we do not perceive it to be so, it is because we 
are thoughtless. We seldom realise how much we owe to 
Jesus Chiist. As rational and religious beings, we owe to him 
almost every thing; and when we remember that we are im- 
mortal beings, and that by him, through the merey of God, we 
have it in our power to secure to ourselves an eternal home in 
heaven, how well does the most earnest gratitude become us ! 
He is the way, and the truth, and the life. Would you be 
ready for death, whenever it comes? Would you keep your- 
selves free from the world’s pollution, and be ready to go into 
God’s presence without fear? ‘I hen carry the thought of Jesus 
always with you. Go with him, in faith, through his many 
trials and sutierings ; stand at the foot of the cross, and hear 
the words of his dying love. Listen reverently to the divine 
message that he brought; look at his wonderful example of 
self-denial and self- sacrifice ;—submit to his authority ;—obey 
his words ;—take up thy cross and follow him! Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to these living waters! from this 
well of salvation drink, and your souls shall be forever satis- 
fied. 

To those whoask us, therefore, whether we believe in Jesus 
Christ, our answer is given. We glory in the faith. God 
forbid, that we shall ever be ashamed of it. We cannot be so, 
until we are first ashamed of every thing noble, and generous, 
and good. We are proud cf the name of Christians; and we 
dedicate our church to Christ, praying that we may become 
more worthy of him. 

Turrpiy. We dedicate this church to the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures. We believe that God has, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, spoken to our fathers by the Prophets, 
and in later times, by his Son; and that the record of his 
revelations is contained in the Bible. This is no place or time 
to discuss the much disputed question of inspiration. Indeed 
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it is a question which we never can decide, until we know 
more of the nature and operation of spirit. We do not know 
how the mind of one man operates upon that of another;— 
much less, how God influences the mind, when he is pleased 
to impart new truth. And why should we study this question 
so closely? Is it not enough, that we believe the truth of that 
which is written? that we receive the New Testament, as 
the only authorised creed and infallible teacher? 

We dedicate our house to the teaching of itsdoctrines. We 
acknowledge it as the standard, by which we are bound to try 
our religious opinions. We start with the assumption, that 
whatever the New Testament teaches is true, and we are 
ready to alter our faith, if thereby required. We do not at- 
tempt to make our creed out of our own speculations, but to 
form it from a careful and conscientious study of the Scrip- 
ture. We believe that we are never so little liable to err, as 
when we adhere closely to the plain meaning of the Bible. 
Our method of ascertaining this meaning is simple: we study 
the words, the connection in which they stand, the time and 
circumstances under which they were written, and by the 
help of such rational faculties as God has given us, we find out 
what the writer intended to say. We do not always take the 
literal meaning of passages, for by this means we should be 
betrayed into many absurdities. Thus, it is written that he 
who hateth not father or mother is not worthy of the name of 
Christ, the literal obedience to which words would make us 
unnatural monsters. Common sense and a comparison of 
Scripture with Scripture, are enough to guide the honest in- 
quirer in all such cases ; and if we use these helps aright, we 
shall be saved from many absurdities, into which the Christian 
world has at various t:mes fallen. We do not fear, as some 
persons do, to use our reason and judgment in interpreting 
Scripture. We think that we should use them humbly. but 
boldly ; for there is no other way of finding the truth. There 
is no more fatal superstition than the belief, that we must 
throw away or lock up our rational faculties when we open 
the Bible. If we are todo thus, the Bible might as well have 
been given to the brutes. It is our reason alone, which qual- 
ifies us to receive it. 

Am I asked, what we shall do, if we find doctrines taught in 
revelation, which are inconsistent with and contradictory to 
reason! | answer, as it has often been answered, that the case 
is impossible. Our rational nature is God’s gift, God’s voice; 
and no revelation which comes from him will contradict it. 
You can bring no better argument against the divine origin of 
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a revelation, than to show that it teaches absurdities, or, in 
other words, contradicts our rational or moral nature. Tell 
me, that a revelation teaches that God is unjust and unmerci- 
ful, or that right and wrong are the same thing, or that two 
and one do not make three, ‘and I answer at once, your revela- 
tion is an imposture; such absurdities never came from Heaven. 
Happily, however, no such difliculties are realised with respect 
to our Scriptures. Doctrines have been taught as scriptural, 
which are unquestionably absurd, but more enlightened criti- 
cism and more careful examination have invariably shown that 
the Scriptures teach no such thing. The New Testament 
teaches no doctrine which is inconsistent with enlightened 
reason, however independently exercised. We are command- 
ed, by its own words, to be men in understanding, and to 
prove all things, holding fast only to that which is good, 

To the Scriptures, therefore, not as a sealed book, but as a 
book to be read and studied rationally ; not as the enemy of 
philosophy and the uprooter of reason, but as themselves the 
only true philosopay and the perfection of reason,—We ded- 
icate our house: Being well assured, that the Bible is the best 
companion, both in joy and serrow; that it contains more 
wisdom than all other books together ; thatno man, who reads 
it carefully, can be called ignorant: That it is in itself, as the 
poor and afflicted have always found, exceeding great riches 
and an inexhaustible source of comfort and happiness. 

Fourtuty. We dedicate this house to spiritual life, to 
faith, to religion in its essential spirit. This, indeed, isimplied 
in dedicating it to God, to Christ and to the Holy Scriptures ; 
but we wish to be more definite. The age and the country 
in which we live are unspiritual and mechanical. The mind 
and its inward world are slighted and made subservient to the 
body and the outward w orld. Our whole country is making 
haste to get rich, and even our household gods are made of gold. 
We are fast approximating towards that worst of aristocracy, 
the aristocracy of mere wealth; according to which the richest 
man is the most honorable and respectable man. We are fast 
forgetting that the mind is the only standard, by which the 
rank of men should be estimated. "Prosperity, by which is 
universally meant outward success, is the grand object of uni- 
versal pursuit, and for the sake of obtaining it, dishonorable 
means are often taken; nay, occupations, which are dishonor- 
able in themselves and hurtful to the community, are called 
respectable, if they happen to be profitable. If the Son of 
man should now come, would he find faith in the earth 7— 
Would he find faith in the superiority of goodness over wealth, 
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of a pure heart over a full coffer, of a good conscience over 
outward prosp erity! 

Now, in this age, which thus worships the outward, we 
dedicate our house to the inward, spiritual life. We hereby 
openly acknowledge our faith, that there is something better 
than this world can give or take away. We believe in Kier- 
nity, and we wo iid sometimes turn cur thoughts away from 
ihe things which are seen and temporal, and direct them to 
those.which are unseen and eternal. We know that the soul 
consisteth not of the things that a man possesseth, but of the 
atlections, and desires, and principles which are implanted 
therein. We wish toremind ourselves very often, by coming 
to this house, that the fashion of this world passe th away ; 
that we can carry nothing with us, of all that we get here, 
beyond the grave, and that the day of our death wi! | be terri- 
ble, notwithstandin g all riches, except we live religious and 
good lives. These are, indeed, simple_and familiar truths, put 
every thing in society tends to put them out of sight and re- 
membrance, and we need to be reminded of them often. If 
they are too frequently and too urgently insisted upon in this 
place, | beg of those who grow weary of the repetition to 
pardon it, and to ask their own hearts, whether it is not need- 
ful. 

The circumstances, under which this house is built, render 
these thoughts peculiarly appropriate. It has been completed 
during a season of almost unprecedented mercantile distress. 
Rich men have found themselves suddenly poor; the houses 
and the lands, for whose sake they gave their peace of mind, 
have been suddenly taken away. Thousands have lain down 
at night in the possession of vast wealth, and in the morning 
have learnt tidings of their complete ruin. Throughout our 
whole land, we have been receiving a lesson, that we should 
so live as to have some more steadiast hope, the n that which 
rests upon pillars of silver and gold. Let not this lesson be 
lost upon us. Let us place a restraint upon ovr desire of 
wealth. Let us have regard, more habitually, to the inward 
treasure, which neither moth nor rust can corrupt. Let us 
hold in our minds this truth, that we are immortal beings, 
whose life only begins now, and whose best estate in this 
world is but dross, compared with the inheritance, pure and 
undefiled, that is jaid up for the righteous. 

Oh, my brethren, do not be of that brutish multitude, who 
sacrifice the best faculties of the mind, the good emotions ot 
the heart, the very soul itself, for the sake of that which they 
eat, and drink, and wear, and which perishes in the using ! 
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Fuirruty. We dedicate this house to the teaching and prac- 
tice of morality. We believe that without morality there is 
no religion, and that the man who lives a bad life, however 
loud his professions of faith, is no more a Christian, than the 
most open and avowed infidel. It is written by the Apostle 
John, “He that doeth righteousness is righteous ;” and Jesus 
himself said, “Not every man that saith Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in Heaven:” and again, “If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.” And need any man tell 
what his commandments are? Are they not the simple rules 
of strict and uncompromising mor: lity? To live sober, righ- 
teous and godly lives; to be strictly and in all respects tem- 
perate; to do good as we have opportunity ; to be kind, and 
gentle, and forbearing towards others; to forgive even our 
enemies; to visit the fatherless and widow in their affliction, 
and keep oneself unspotted from the world. Are not all 
these amongst the foremost of lis precepts? and did he not 
give as the ‘second great commandment, these words, “thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself?” What then shall we say 
of that fanaticism, which would call an immoral man pious 
and a Christian, which would make a profession of faith in 
certain doctrines, or the submission of certain forms, a substi- 
tute for morality? Truly, we should abhor it, and put it far 
from us. 

I have said that without morality there is no religion ; but 
more may be said; for, indeed, morality is a large part of re- 
ligion. J mean, of course, not a half-way, nominal, worldly 
morality, but real, heart-morality; and of this we say, that it 
isalarge part of religion. We speak of serving God—but 
what do we mean? Is there any other w ay of serving him, 
than working with him and obeying him? Can we do him 
any gond by our worship? Do you call it service to bow down 
at his footstool and take words of praise upon your lips? 


Vain, sinful man! Creation’s Lord, 
Thy richest offering well may spare : 
But give thy heart, and thou shalt find 
Here dwells a God who heareth prayer 


The best service we can render is obedience ; “it is more 
than all burat offering and sacrifice.” Let noman be so foolish 
as to hope that any other service will be acceptable. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus must live as Jesus lived, or they will not be 
acknowledged. My friends, it is in vain for us to seek for any 
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highway to heaven, more smooth or less steep, or shorter than 
this. Our work in life is not an easy one, and cannot be made 
so. Even with our best efforts, we shall fall far short and 
must look to God’s mercy for acceptance, not to our own mer- 
its; and we shall have no reason to hope for that mercy, ex- 
cept we study to live according to his kaown and acknowledg- 
ed law. Jesus promised forgiveness to no one, except to those 
who, by faithful continuance in well-doing, strive to deserve it. 

Therefore, we dedicate this house to the preaching of mor- 
ality. We hope that none will call themselves of our number, 
who are not determined to live moral and upright lives. And 
I repeat, that we ask for no half-way morality; not that mor- 
ality which compromises with the world and adapts itself very 
cunningly to the fashions and opinions of the community ; 
which will do wrong, if it is fashionable, and be temperate only 
so far as respectability requires: Away with this world-serv- 
ing! but do not callit morality! And when you hear a man, 
of this character, making ingenious excuses for his conduct, 
repeat to him those words of the teacher, “Cut off thy right 
hand and cast it from thee, if it leadeth thee to offend; for 
thou canst not serve God and Mammon!” 

Finatty. We dedicate this house to Religious Freedom : 
To the great protestant principle, that to his own master every 
man standeth or falleth, that no man has a right te pass judg- 
ment upon another; to the plain, common sense doctrine, that 
every man should form his faith and regulate his life according 
to his own conscientious convictions of what God requires, 

We wish to guard ourselves from those incessant bickerings, 
and heart-burnings, and disputes, which, in many instances, 
have marred the beauty of Christ’s Church. We hear around 
us the noise of contention, of men calling down upon each 
other fire from heaven, the angry voices of men who have 
more zeal than knowledge; and the Christian Church has 
always, by these means, been kept in a state of warfare, sect 
against sect, brother against brother. We do not wish to join 
in, or increase the discord, and therefore, we desire to extend 
to all men the right of judging for themselves. On the one 
hand we find nothing, either in reason or Scripture, which 
gives any man the right of sitting in judgment over us, and, 
on the other, we make no attemptto sit in judgment over them. 
If this principle were every where and cordially allowed, we 
believe that universal charity and forbearance and peace would 
reign among Christians: different sects would then meet as 
they ought to meet, as brethren, and although they might con- 
tinue to be zealous, according to their several views of the 
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truth, there would be no contention and nothing of the severe 
and unchristian language of anathema, of which we now hear 
so much. 

We therefore cedicate our church to Religious Freedom. 
We would carefully avoid putting any restraint upon men’s 
consciences. Accordingly, we have given to this church the 
name of Congregational, rather than Unitarian, because we 
do not wish to restrain men, even by a word; for, although 
the majority of those who worship here might like the latter 
name, yet there are many others, who are not prepared to take 
it on themselves and who may yet wish to worship with us. 
To the entrance of such persons we offer no barrier. This 
church is not pledged tosupport Unitarianism, but Christianity, 
and all Christians are welcome here. According to the same 
principle, we acknowledge the authority of no creed, but the 
Bible. The New Testament is itself our articles of faith and 
rules of discipline. We are afraid of human contrived creeds, 
fer at best they are only fallible interpretations of the Scrip- 
ture. They do not serve the purpose of promoting Unity of 
Faith, much less harmony of feeling, for the more you multi- 
ply them and the more minute you make them, the more do 
sects multiply and the more do thev contend. Therefore we 
are satisfied with the creed which Jesus and his Apostles gave, 
the New Testament. 


And once more, according to the same principle, when our 
communion table is spread, we invite all Christians to come 
round it. We claim no right to exclude any. We ask not 
the Methodist, or Calvinist, or Unitarian, to come, but all who 
believe in Christ. We know, that to some this seems like too 
great latitude; they call such freedom, lawlessness. But we 
answer, that it is no more than Christ and his apostles allowed. 
It was Paul who said, “Who art thou that judgeth another 
man’s servant? to hisown master he standeth or falleth.” Men 
are not responsible to each other, but toGod. To Him we are 
responsible for every act, for every opinion, for every thought, 
forevery desire. but the freedom which he has given us, we 
will not relinquish, nor try to take away from others. To all, 
we say, “Judge ye for yourselves what is right.” 

The task which I undertook is now accomplished, so far as 
my ability extends. Will you bear with me, while I bring to- 
gether in a single sentence, the sum of what I have said. The 
question was, to whom and to what we dedicate this church; 
and we answer—that we dedicate it to Almighty God, the 
Universal Father ; to Jesus Christ his Son, our Lord and Sa- 
viour; to the Holy Scriptures, as the fountain of our religious 
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faith; to the spiritual life and strict morality, which are therein 
explained and enforced; and, finally, to Religious Freedom. 

My brethren: do we indeed dedicate this house, that we 
have built, toso noble and sublime a purpose? What manner 
of men ought we to be, in all holiness and brotherly love.— 
Disgrace not the profession that you make. Carry with you 
always the great truths and principles to which you give your 
assent. Whereas many speak evil of you, lead them by your 
good works, which they shall behold, to glorify God. And 
may God our Father, through Jesus Christ our Lord, bless us 
and graciously accept the work of our hands and the sacrifice 
of our hearts: May he keep our eyes from tears, and our feet 
from falling, and at last present us faultless, before his throne, 
with exceeding joy. 





Nore 1. It is perhaps necessary to repeat what is stated in this discourse, that 
it is not intended to be a compendium of Unitarian doctrines. Its object is not at 
all doctrinal, but rather practical. My intention in delivering it was simply to offer 
such remarks as might be appropriate to the occasion, and, at the same time, to do 
something towards removing the unreasonable and unjust prejudices, exisiing in 
the community, against Unitarianism. I have, therefore, stated very plainly our 
feelings, as Unitarians, upon «pening our church for the first time; and the princi- 
ples upon which we mean to go forward. In doing so, I have indeed spoken as a 
Unitarian, and, probably, as none but a Unitarian would speak. The discourse is 
therefore essentially Unitarian in its character and complection. But it is not 
meant to be doctrinal, and by no means controversial. 

Nore 2. Seepage 5. Perhaps I have admitted too much in saying that there 
are many persons who honestly think Unitarians and Deists the same. If there 
are such, they have been deceived by the grossest misrepresentations, and should 
be treated, like all other ignorant persons, with a charitable pity. But I am of 
opinion that the greater part of those who call us Deists, know better. It is a 
sort of “pious falsehood.” They who are guilty of it are, undoubtedly, better 
Christians in their intentions, than in their conduct. 

Nore 3. See page 13. Incalling our Church Congregational instead of Uni- 
tarian, we are influenced by the reasons assigned, not at all by motives of policy. 
We are not ashamed of the name of Unitarians, but rather glory in it. When we 
compare our faith with that of some other sects, which are far more numerous 
than our own, we see nothing whereof to be ashamed. Our views of the nature, 
the character, and the government of God, are the most exalted that can be con- 
ceived. Our ideas of the Christian dispensation are enlarged and rational. We 
glory in having a religion, which engages the whole heart without abasing the rea- 
son; which we can believe understandingly, as well as heartily. We thank God 
that we not only have a Faith which rests upon divine authority, but that we have, 
in this Faith itself, a beautiful and perfect system of philosophy ; that, instead of 
clouding the mind with mists and filling it with contradictions, as some religions 
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have done, it satisfies the rational, not less than the moral and religious nature of 
man. Ashamed of this religion, or of the name whereby it is designated! We 
are proud of it. We can understand the feelings of the Apostle Paul, when he 
spoke of the Cros: of Christ, against which there was as much prejudice, as there 
is now against the r.ame of Unitarian, and say, ‘God forbid that we should glory 
in any thing else. 

Nore 4. The first religious meeting of this Society was held in Mr. Shepard’s 
school-room, Nov. 29th, 1834. At that time, there were no more than ten or 
twelve individuals ready to call themselves of our number. We received aid, to 
the amount of $3000, from the Churches in Boston, Medford, Salem, (Dr. Flint’s 
Society,) Providence, New-York, and Philadelphia, for which we now tender our 
public and hearty thanks ; and by the help of God, we continue unto this day, 
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Ovr Church in this place is at last 
opened, and dedicated My reasons for 
not following your suggestion, and wait- 
ing till two or three months hence, at 
which time we might have assembled a 
larger number of our fellow-ministcrs, 
were mentioned in my last, and, no 
doubt, appeared to you “full and satis- 
factory.” The chief reason was this, 
that it was very necessary for us to use 
the house, having no other place of as- 
sembling, and I could never see the pro- 
priety of dedicating a Church after it 
has been actually used for public wor- 
ship. The first opening of a Church, 
and the holding religious meetings there- 
in, this is the practical dedication, and 
the form should not be separated from it. 
These things being so, and the low stage 





Sarunt Lovts. 


of the Ohio river rendering vour coming 
to our help impracticable, we were obli- 
ged to proceed as we best could. Bro- 
ther Farley, of Alton, was my only 
coadjutor. Of course, the occasion 
was less interesting than it would have 
been made by your presence and that of 
our other western brethren, but we did 
as well as we could. The house was 
very full, the audience very respectable 
and very attentive, the music very good. 
Upon the whole, we have reason to be 
satisfied. 

The Church itself is one of the hand- 
somest, west of the mountains. It is 
after the Grecian Doric, with two pillars 
in front. Its size is about the same as 
that of your Church in Louisville, being 
capable of accommodating 450 people. 
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It is built of brick, plaistered in imitation 
of granite so well, that a New-Englander 
can not detect the deception. The 
cost of the house and lot will probably 
be, (including furniture, organ, &c.,) 
about $17,000; but the lot has risen in 
value so much since we bought it, that 
the property is not worth less than 
$22,000. I hope that the spring will 
find us out of debt. Is not this a great 
advance upon what we were three years 
ago’ Indeed, we have reason to thank 
God. Since we began, every thing has 
been prospered to us. We have not 
undertaken a single thing which has not 


succeeded beyond our expectations. | 
Our courage is now good, and our soci- 
ety, though yet small, firmly established. 

Next week we shall sell and rent our 
pews, for which the prospects are very 
good. When we are regularly fixed, 
and feel that we are going on well, I 
want to exchange with you for two or 
three weeks or months. Can we not 
arrange it so? 

The Messenger, of November, has 
just reached us. The St. Louis sub- 
scription money shall be forwarded very 
soon. 

Your brother, W. G. E. 





| The following letter was received during my absence, some months 


ago, and mislaid. But much which it contains is of a kind not 
to grow old, and I therefore publish it now. Would to God that 
its solemn truths would sink into all our hearts. Wm. G. Eliot 
has a right to speak plainly ; for as he expects others to do, so 
has he himself done. I wish he was correet in his prophecy 
about our not losing any subscribers this year. Our list had been 
steadily increasing from the first, until three months since. Since 
that time, IP WE HAVE LOST SEVENTY OR EIGHTY SUBSCRIBERS. 
We regret to say that these have been generally from among the 
wealthiest of our denomination. Men with an income of five or 
six thousand dollars a year, some of them now or formerly Uni- 
tarian preachers, decline paying three dollars to set on foot a work 
in support of their principles west of the mountains. In the 
mean time, the risk, the labour, the anxiety falls upon two or three 
young men, standing alone, and having the care of solitary par- 
ishes. Is this right, or is this wrong? The probability is, that in 
consequence of the discontinuance of subscriptions at the be- 
ginning of this year, the Messenger must be stopped at the end 
of the present volume. If it is so, we are guiltless. We have 
done all in our power to support the work ; we have given labour, 
time, anxious thought—the fault must rest with those who. think 
three dollars a year too much to give to diffuse their ideas of 
Christianity west of the mountains. ] 
Wasuineton, Aueust 18. 

Dear James—I have just re- what I did, it can beall told in 


turned from a delightful visit very few words. I obtained 


to Boston and there-abouts,— 
and will tell you of some things 
that |saw and heard. As to 


no new subscribers for the 
Messenger, and collected no 
money. The‘‘times” are very 








unfavorable to such things, 
and I thought that more harm 
than good would come from 
any efforts in that direction. 
There is not much fear, how- 
ever, of losing any of our old 
subscribers, for they are well 
satisfied with the work, and 
next year we must increase 
their number. My particular 
object in going to New-Eng- 
land was to purchase an organ 
for our church in St. Louis. 
This I succeeded in doing, 
much to my satisfaction. The 
one obtained is that now in 
Rev. Mr. Dewey’s church, N. 
York, and is a good instru- 
ment; it will be shipped this 
week, via New-Orleans. | felt 
that I was taking quite a bold 
stepin concluding the purchase 
—for the affairs of ovr church 
must necessarily be embarrass- 
ed by the commercial difficul- 
ties of the day; but I confi- 
dently hope that we shall work 
our way successfully onward. 
We have thus far been pros- 
pered beyond our expectations, 
andif we are not unfaithfui to 
ourselves, (which we are de- 
termined, by God’s help, not to 
be,) we shall not fail to become 
a large and prosperous society. 
My brother, what a vast work 
is committed to our care! how 
glorious the dispensation en- 
trusted to us, who are appoint- 
ed to labour in the Western 
world! Whenever the thought 
of it comes to me, I feel op- 
pressed by the weight of my 
office. Not that I would mag- 
nify myself, which would be 
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but small business; but we 
cannot but see that upon the 
success of our few and feeble 
societies depends, in a great 
measure, the progress of liberal 
and rational Christianity, (if 
you like those words,) in the 
great valley. If an enlightened 
religion,a religion not of creeds 
and forms, but of the Bidle, is 
not speedily spread abroad, 
how boldly will the infidel tri- 
umph, and the fanatic rant in 
the region which is destined to 
be the richest and fairest of 
the world! There is reason 
to fear this sad result, but as 
yet the apathy of those who 
ought most earnestly to depre- 
cate it, is not removed. The 
great body of our fellow-he- 
lievers is not yet awake. They 
whose granaries are full, forget 
those who are starving. They 
have been spoken to, and have 
listened, and have given some- 
thing to the importunity of 
their petitioners. For this we 
thank them; we would not 
seem ungrateful. But they do 
yet believe all that we say ;— 
they do not understand the 
meaning of the words, of which 
many are already tired, the 
wants of the west. If they 
did, they would rise as one 
man. They would no longer 
be satisfied withseeinga feeble 
Church here and there, but 
would unite themselves togeth- 
er as a missionary society, to 
strengthen by their encourage- 
ment and sympathy the chur- 
ches already existing, and 
seek out places where new 
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ones can be built. There is 
wealth enough, if there were 
zeal enough. We appeal to 
them by their love of their re- 
ligion, by ‘their regard to the 
prosperity of their country, by 
their love for their own chil- 
dren, who look to the West 
as their future home, but they 
do not understand the appeal. 
Speak plainly, my brother,— 
speak plainly, that they may 
understand it. Say to them, 
as you may justly say to many, 
“Why stand ye here idle?’ Go 
into the Lord’s vineyard and 
work.” If youare called pre- 
sumptuous, it is no matter. By 
all those upon whom the regen- 
erating influence of truth is 
brought to bear, by all who 
love their religion as they 
ought to love it, your plainness 
will be more than forgiven. 
Would toGod that their num- 
ber were greater! But O, 
what deadness, what blindness! 
what aversion to self-sacrifice, 
what readiness of self-excuse! 
Is it not strange, that even 
among those who have been 
“set apart” as ministers of 
Christ, there are many who 
have not yet learnt the first 
rule of his service, that they 
must “deny themselves, and 
take up the Cross” for his sake? 
[ know that you will under- 
stand me, not as “railing bit- 
terly,” but only lamenting over 
the general state of feeling 
which is known to exist in the 
Christian connection to which 
we belong. Perhaps we par- 
take of the fault rebuked. But 
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however that may be, we both 
of us know, as does every one 
who looks at the fruit when 
he judges of the tree, that 
among Unitarians the love of 
religion is too cold; when it is 
required of them to “sell all 
that they have” for Jesus’ sake, 
like the young man in the 
Scripture, they turn away.— 
One thing they lack, without 
which all their good qualities 
are imperfect, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice in the service of God. 
When this spirit pervades our 
church as it ought, we shall be 
a regenerated people: at that 
day there shall no longer be 
want of missionaries in the 
west, no feeble societies asking 
in vain for assistance. But at 
present, although something 
has been done, it is nothing, 
compared with what remains 
neglected. Do you think that 
there is any hope of its being 
soon accomplished? 

You see how strangely I 
have run away from the com- 
mencement of my letter: but 
you are used to this. I had al- 
most forgotten that I began to 
tell you what I saw and heard 
in New-England. 

Cambridge Divinity School. 
I was several times at Cam- 
bridge, and saw our old mas- 
ters in Theology. Nothing can 
ever erase from the minds of 
those who have spent three 
years under their tuition, the 
recollection of their kindness 
and faithful care. They may 
indeed believe, as I do, that 
there are faults in their system 








of Education there adopted, 
that it is not popular nor prac- 
tical enough,—that it makes 
scholars rather than preachers, 
and that it often fails of erec- 
ting the standard of the Cross 
in the hearts of its disciples. 
But there can be only one opi- 
nion as to the instructors them- 
selves, and the good influence 
exerted by their characters and 
example cannot be too highly 
spoken of. No part of our 
lives will be more happy than 
that which was passed under 
their guidance. But how do 
you account for the fact that 
the number of students is so 
small? The classes seldom con- 
tain more than eight or ten 
members, and there seems to 
be no promise of improvement. 
Where is the fault? 1 do not 
know with certainty, but can 
find at least two causes, both 
of which ought to be removed. 
One is the poverty of those 
who wish to enter the School, 
which compels them to seek 
for some lucrative employ- 
ment, whereby their minds are 
commonly diverted from their 
first choice of profession. This 
cause ought to be removed by 
the establishment of more scho- 
larships. Every Congregation 
of an hundred’ families might 
well afford to support at least 
one student atthe schoo]. Nor 
is this any more than right. 
Clergymen are, after all, “the 
servants of the public; their 
salaries are by no means a just 
compensation for their labours, 
and they have a moral right to 
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an education free of expense. 
A second cause of the fewness 
of our theological students is 
found in the want of vital pie- 
ty among our young men.— 
There are not enough who un- 
derstand the importance and 
the dignity of the Christian 
ministry, therefore there are 
not enough who are willing, 
for its sake, to give up their 
hopes of riches and worldly 
advancement. By the way, it 
is high time for a western theo- 
logical school to be established. 

This, you know, has already 
‘wan talked of, and some pre- 
liminary steps were taken in 
relation to it. What the pros- 
pect of success is, I do not 

know. The project ought not 

to be abandoned. There is no 
other way than this by which 
we can hope to obtain the re- 
quisite number of preachers 
for the west. Those who are 
educated in New-England gen- 
erally become too ‘much at- 
tached to it and its institutions 
ever toleave them. We must 
have aschool of ourown, upon 
aplan somewhat different from 
that of the Cambridge school, 
before western tastes will be 
well suited, or western wants 
well supplied. Can you not 
say something upon this sub- 
ject to awaken the attention of 
the readers of the Messenger? 
—Betore leaving Cambridge, I 
will tell you one thing which 
you will be glad to learn; ; that 
Prof. Palfrey is diligently pro- 
secuting his work, promised 
some time ago, the publication 
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of his lectures on the Old Tes- 
tament. It will be one of the 
most important theological 
works ever published, and will 
undoubtedly attract much at- 
tention. 

Anti-Slavery. This subject 
is still one of engrossing inter- 
est throughout all New-Eng- 
land. I have no means of 
knowing whether the Anti- 
Slavery Society is increasing or 
not; but I am sure that the 
feeling of abhorrence against 
slavery isspreading and becom- 
ing stronger every day. It is 
a subject of almost hourly con- 
versation, and those who are 
calm upon every other topic are 
animated and excited upon 
this. It is amistake to suppose 
that the excitement is dying 
away. Quite the contrary is 
true. The better part of the 
community are at this moment 
more interested in the matter 
than ever before. You may 
hear from every side such ac- 
knowledgements as this, “I am 
not a member of the Abolition 
Society, and do not quite like 
it, but I like their principles 
and believe that they have 
truth on theirside.” The vio- 
lence of the Southern states, 
and the practice of mob-law, 
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has done much to increase this 
feeling. But while it is becom- 
ing more strong, I think that it 
is also becoming more temper- 
ate. The good and the wise 
are doing what they can to re- 
strain the violence of the well- 
meaning but ignorant. The 
kind of excitement that is now 
rowing,is not dangerous to the 
nion, and the South ought to 
look upon it with respect rather 
than enmity. The day will 
unquestionably come,when the 
South and the North will agree 
upon this subject, and mean- 
while, all violence ought to be 
carefully avoided by both: why 
cannot this subject be discussed 
temperately and with a Chris- 
tian spirit,as well as any other? 
Let the North lay aside all abu- 
sive and opprobrious epithets 
and misstatements of facts, and 
the South its too great sensi- 
tiveness; then we may hope to 
arrive at truth and justice. Dr. 
Channing is now publishing a 
pamphlet, a “Letter to Hon. 
Henry Clay,” on the subject of 
annexing Texas to the Union, 
which will, of course, have a 
bearing upon, Slavery, and is 
looked for vith much inter- 
est. , W. G. E. 





Pirrssure. The Unitarian Society in this place, is now re-commenced under 
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Church under this new arrangement. 


happy auspices. It is under the care of Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, formerly of Augusta, 
We received from him a copy of a sermon, delivered at the opening of the 


We shall notice it more particularly in our 


next, but at present have only room sincerely to congratulate this society on the 


faithful through a season of discouragement and gloom, will we trust now be» 


fairer prospects which are now.opening before them. The few who have ia 


warded for their perseverance. ‘Be uot weary of well-doing—for in due 
you shall reap, if you faint not.” Let ue all take example by such instances as 


these of faith and constancy. 


